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Art. I. Letters % the Rev. Dr. Worthington, in Anfwer to his late 
Publication, intitled, ‘* An impartial Enquiry into the Cafe of 
the Gofpel Demoniacs.” By Hugh Farmer. 8vo. 38. 6d, fewed. 
Buckland. 1778, 


R. Worthington’s Impartial Enquiry into the ale of the 
Gofpel Demoniacs*, was written with fo illiberal a {pirit, 
and was: in other refpects fo defective, that, at firft, we appre- 
hended it would not be deemed worthy of an anfwer. It 
fhould feem, however, that there were fome things advanced in 
it which deferved to be confidered ;, and Mr. Farmer, it appears, 
thought that certain parts of the fubjeét were capable of farther 
and fuller illuftration. Thefe circumftances have given rife to 
the prefent performance, which abounds with the fame acute- 
nefs of reafoning,.and the fame accuracy and extent of learn- 
ing, that were difplayed by this Writer in his E/fay on the De- 
moniacs of the New Teflament. 

The letters are fix in number; and the firft of them is prin- 
cipally employed in expofing Dr. Worthington’s ungenerous 
treatment of the advocates for the antidemoniac fyftem. In the 
fecond letter, Mr. Farmer enters upon the maia queftion, and 
examines the arguments which the Doétor hath alleged, from 
the writings of the Heathens, from the writings of the Jews, 
from the language of Chrift and his apoftles, and from the fen- 
timents of the primitive Chriftians, in favour of his own no- 
tion of poffeffing demons. Thefe arguments are fhewn to be 
groundiefs ; the importance of determining the opinion of the 
ancients concerning pofleffing demons is maintained; and our 
Author vindicates himfelf from the abfurd reproach of feeming 


to have a great tendernefs, and even a great veneration for thefe- 


demons. Dr. Worthington is ‘pleafed to tell the world, that 
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Mr. Farmer hath made fhort work with the devil and his angels: 
and hath done more than all the exorcifts put together ever pre- 
tended to: that he hath laid the devil, and al] other evil {pirits: 
banifhed them out of the world, and in a manner deftroyed 
their very exiftence. To this Mr. Farmer replies: * There 
may be much wif, but indeed, Sir, there is no truth in this 
Janguage. I have never denied ; nor could I, without great ab. 
furdity, take upon me to deny, the exiftence of evil {pirits ori- 
ginally of a rank fuperior to mankind. And, as we are ignO= 
rant of the jaws of the fpiritual world, it would be great pre- 
{umption to take upon us to determine the fphere of their ope- 
ration. ‘That they have no dominion over the natural world, 
which is governed by fixed and invariable laws, is a truth at- 
tefted in the ampleft manner by reafon, by revelation, and by 
our own experience. But the queftion is, whether poffeffions 
are referred to fallen angels, or to human fpirits. To fa they 
are referred to the latter, is by no means to banifh the 
out of the world. Ido not remember, that Mede, or Sykes, or 
Lardner, were ever charged with, or even fufpe@ed of, what 
you impute to me, and what you might, upon the fame grounds, 
have imputed to them.’ 

In the third letter, Dr. Worthington’s explication of demonia- 
cal poff-ffion is confidered ; from which it appears that he hath 
no conception of its real nature, nor hath pointed out thofe pe- 
culiar fymptoms, on which the ancients founded their belief of 
it. Hence Mr. Farmer takes occafion to ftate the true notion 
of poffeffing demons, and to fhew upon what ground it was that 
demoniacs were anciently diftinguifhed from the difeafed, and 
even from lunatics. When pofleffions were diftinguifhed from 
difeafes; by the latter, the ancients meant fuch difeafes as af- 
fe& only the dody, or imply fome diforder in the corporeal fyf- 
tem: while the former fuppofed an alienation of mind, fuch as 
did not proceed from any diforder in the corporeal fyftem, but 
from the immediate prefence and agency of a demon. As to 
the diftinétion made between pofleffions and lunatics, there is 
no difficulty in accounting for it. By demoniacs, fuch as were 
emphatically fo called, and without any farther defcription, the 
ancients always meant madmen, or poffefled madmen. By 
lunatics they meant epileptics. The latter denomination exe 
preffed the peculiar fymptoms of their diforder : the former was 
given them, becaufe the paroxyfms and periods of it were fup- 
pofed to be regulated by the moon. 

Mr. Farmer, in his fourth letter, comes to Dr. Worthington’s 
principal argument in favour of the reality of demoniacal pof- 
feflions, which is, that pofleffions and difpofleffions are attefted 
as facts in the New Teftament. As this is the argument which 
the Doctor hath moft laboured, and on which many others ma 
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the preateft ftrefs, our Author examines it with peculiar atten- 
tion : and, in the courfe of his reafoning upon the fubject, he 
fhews, firft, that the poffeffion and difpofleffion of demons, as 
explained by Dr. Worthington, even fuppofing them to be real 
facts, are not, in their own nature, objects of fenfe; and there- 
fore cannot be fupported by the teftimony of fenfe: fecondly, 
that the reality of poffeffions and difpofleffions neither was, nor 
could fitly be, eftablifhed by the authority of Chrift and his 
apoftles, confidered as infpired and infallible perfons: and, 
thirdly, that the language of the New Teftament, relative to 
poflefions, did always imply certain outward and fenfible fymp- 
toms and effects; was ufed principally to exprefs thofe fymp- 
toms and effects; and commonly without any other intention, 
Having ftated thefe things in a very diftinét and able manner, 
and having offered fome peculiar reafons for believing that pof- 
fefions in the New Teftament denote only madnefs, without 
any reference to the caufe from which it might proceed, Mr. 
Farmer goes on to fhew farther, in the fourth place, that the 
Evangelifts might defcribe the diforder and cure of demoniacs 
in the popular language, that is, by pofleffions and difpofleffions, 
without making themfelves an{werable for the hypothefis on 
which this language was originally founded. In fupport of 
this opinion, it is alleged, firft, that it is cuftomary with all 
forts of perfons, to fpeak on many fubjects in the popular lan- 

uage, though admitted to have been originally grounded on a 
falfe philofophy ; and, fecondly, that it is certain, in fact, that 
the facred writers do, in feveral inftances, adopt the popular 
language, though grounded on opinions now known to be er- 
roneous, without any defign of eftablifhing the truth of thofe 
opinions. Part of what our ingenious Writer hath here ad- 
vanced, we fhall lay before our Readers : 

‘It was generally fuppofed by the ancients, that the earth was 
placed in the centre of the univerfe ; and that the fun, the planets, 
and the fixt ftars, did all move round the terraqueous globe in 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand, the true fyftem of the 
world fuppofes the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, while 
the fun refts in the centre of the planets that furround him. Never- 
thelefs, in direé&t contradiction to this fyltem, the facred writers af- 
fert both the immobility of the earth, and the motion of the fun. 
God laid the foundations of the earth, that it foould not be moved for 
ever, The fun rifeth ; and goeth down, and hafteth to the place where 
be arofe: he cometh forth out of his chamber, bis going forth is from the 
énd of heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, Many other expref- 
fions in f{cripture relative to the fua, contradi& the doctrine of mo- 
dern philofophers. 

‘ Accordingly when this doftrine was publifhed, or rather ree 
publifhed, to the world by Copernicus, and confirmed by others, it 
provoked the rage of bigotry ty much as the antid«moniac fyftem 
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can do, Twice was the famous Galilei charged with herefy, and 
commicted to the prifon of the holy office, for maintaining that the 
earth was not, and that the fun was, in the centre of the world: 
and for contradiéting the fcriptures by both thefe propofitions, Pope 
Urban the Fighth, at whore initigation the Copernican tenets were 
condemned by the inquifition, might argue in fome fuch manner as 
you have done in reference to peiicilions. ‘* Galilei,” might hig 
holinefs fay, ** makes the facred writers both deny what is true, 
and aflirm whatis falie; which 15 the fouleftindigaity that could be of 
ered them. ‘The Saviour of the world himielf aflerts it as a fact, thay 
Ged cauferh his fun to rive. ‘This fact is confirmed by the teftimony 
of fen/e, as wellas by the authority of an infallible teacher. But Ga. 
lilei withflands this plain declaration cf a fad; and, in flat contra: 
diéiion to Chrift, fays, God does not caufe the fun to rife. Now, if 
Chrift reprefents God as doing, what he does only in fheqv, I do not 
know bow he eculd be vindicated, if he were ac.ufed of being no more 
than a juggling impoftor. \t he was mittaken in this inftance, how 
fhall we know when we may give him credit? His credit, and that 
of all the: prophets, mutt de held facred and inviclable, for the fake of 
the great truths they deliver; and which, if impaired in some re/peGs, 
will be exposed to the like treatment in others. 

‘ Now, Sir, return a juit anfwer to this reafoning of the Pope 
againft Galilei, and you will thereby refuce your own reafoning 
againit the author of the Effay. It might, with much reafon, I ap- 
prehend, be replied to his holinefs, ‘* that the prophets of God never 
received, nor profeffed to have received, any fupernatural inftruc- 
tion on any points of philofophy ;.at leaft, not on thofe points, on 
which they exprefs thenifelves in conformity to erroneous fyfems of 
it: and, confequently, that our judgment on fuch fubjeds is not to 
be determined by their modes of fpeaking. Nor have thefe divine. 
meflengers profefedly taught any erroneous principles of philofophy; 
not even as their own private opinion, though many incidental ex- 
preflions are accommodated to that falfe philofophy which prevailed 
in theirtime.”” Now, this, we have feen, 1s precilely the cafe with 
ref{pect to poffeffion. It is not included in the fupernataral imftruc- 
tion of the firft founders of Chriftianity. Accordingly, they never 
teach it as a dotrine; nor co they affert it as their own private 
opinion, though they adopt the vulgar language concerning it. 

‘Ie might be replied farther to Pope Urban, ** that the facred 
writers had juft the fame reafon, as all other perfons had, for ufing’ 
technical terms, without making themfelves anfwerabie for the falle 
Opinions that firft gave rife to them.” Why do Proteftants, who 
have no faith in Popifh faints, as well as Papilts who have, ftill af- 
firm concerning any one, that he has St. Anthony’s fire; or that he 
has St. Vitus’s dance? Why do even thofe phviicians who deny the 
influence of the moon over the diftemper called lunacy, neverthelefs, 


affirm concerning certain patients, that they are /uzatic ? Why do- 


thofe who laugh at the notion of the incubus or nightmare being an 
intelligent agent, as well as Dr, Worthington, who very gravely de- 
fends it, {till ufe the terms to exprefs a bodily indifpofition ? Where- 
fore, to this very day, do aftronomers, that have adopted the fytem 
of Copernicus, {peak of the fun as rifixg, /etting, and moving? Be- 
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caufe in all the inftances here mentioned, the language correfponds, 
though not to the truth of things, yet to common conception and 
outward appearances, Thefe popular modes of {peech are underitood 
to exprefs thofe appearances only ; and being ufed only in de‘crib- 
ing them, no one is fo abfurd as to mifconitrue them into aflertions 
or declarations of men’s real opinions on the feveral fubjects to which 
thev refer. This again is as juft an anfwer to Dr. Worthington as 
to Pope Urban. To have a demon, was a phrafe that was as much 
underitood to exprefs an outward effect amongit the ancients, as the 
phrafe, ta Lave St. Anthony's fire, is fo underftood amongit us. The 
former, therefore, migit be ufed by thofe who did not believe in the 
power of demons, with as much propriety as the latter is by thofe who 
do not believe in the power of St. Anthony. You are not to learn 
any man’s fyftem of altronomy or phyfic, from his defcribing certain 
celeftial appearances, or bodily diltempers, in the language of the 
vulgar; but from the account he pro fiedly gives of that fyftem. 
Proceed, Sir, by the fame rule in judging of the real fentiments of the 
apoliles on the fubject of poffeflion; form your judgment by their 
profefled doctiine concerning demons, not by their defcriptions of 
demoniacs; in which they might, very innocently, adopt the popular 
language, w'thout defigning to eltablifh the doctrine on which it was 
originally founded, This they have done on other fubjets: they 
might, therefore, do it on this. They have done it on all fubjeéts 
not included in their commiflion.’ , 
Our Author farther adds, that there is one very peculiar rea- 
for believing that the founders of Chriftianity did ufe the 
ae language on the fubje& of poflefions, without intend- 
ing to eftablifh the popular hypothefis concerning it, becaufe it 
is allowed that they do, at other times, {peak both of demons 
and bodily diforders, in mere conformity to the vulgar ‘opinion 
concerning them, without defigning to give their fanction to 
it. 

In the fifth letter, Mr. Farmer refutes Dr. Worthington’s 
other proofs of the reality of poficions, drawn from the hiftory 
of the New Teftament demoniacs. And in the fixth and laft 
letter, the queftion is examined as it ftands on the footing of 
reafon, experience, tradition, and fuch parts of revelation, as 
had not hitherto come under confideration. The conclufion of 
the whole is, that the antidemoniac fy{tem does no prejudice 
to revealed religion, and that the vulgar hypothelis has nota 
fingle recommendation. Befide expofing the miracles defcribed, 
by the difpoflefiion of demons, to contempt, it fubverts the fun- 
damental principle of all true picty, the fole dominion of Jeho- 
vah over the courfe of nature, contradicts the fcripture doctrine 
concerning the demons or gods of the Heathens, deftroys the 
evidence of revelation, or the foree of thofe miracles which 
Were wrought to atteft its divine original, and cafts the greateft 
reflection on the charaéter and conduct of Chrift ad his 
apottles, 
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After having heretofore given our opinion fo freely on the 
queftion concerning the demoniacs of the New Teftament, few 
readers will be furprifed at our faying, as we do fay with the 
fulleft conviction, that Mr. Farmer hath obtained a compleat 
victory over his antagonift. But this is not the only, nor, in- 
deed, the principal merit of the prefent work. It contains 
much more additional matter than could have been expeéted 
upon a fubject which the Author had before fo amply confi- 
dered ; and it exhibits a perfpicuous and judicious epitome of 
what had already been advanced in the courfe of this interefting 
enquiry. 

As Dr. Worthington will probably appear again in the con- 
troverfy, we would wifh him not to be offended at our honeftly 
fuggefting to him a little wholefome counfel.—Though we 
never entertained an high idea of the Doctor’s judgment, we had 
a fincere refpect for him, on account of the piety, learning, 
and candour difplayed in his earlier performances. It is, there- 
fore, with concern, that we have feen him, in his late publi- 
cations, manifeft a bigoted and uncharitable difpofition. If he 
could be perfuaded to correct this difpofition, and to return to 
his former good temper, he would affuredly find that, in fo 
doing, he would contribute much to his own perfonal fatisfac- 
tion, and not a little to his reputation and efteem in the learned 
and Chriftian world. | K. 





Art. IL. Letters om the Prevalence of Chrifiianity, before its civil 
Eftablifoment : With Obfervations on a late Hi/fory of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire, iy Eaft Apthorpe, M. A. Vicar of Crov- 
don. 8vo. 53s. fewed. Robfon. 1778. 


R. Gibbon’s Roman Hiftory, above referred to, is al- 
M lowed, by all readers who have any pretenfions to tafte, 
to poffefs great merit; but that the ingenious Author fhould 
have feduloufly thrown out fufpicions and infinuations unfa- 
vourable to the Chriftian revelation, and this under the fpecious 
appearance of having a refpect for it, has been matter of gene- 
tal complaint, among the friends and advocates of our religion. 
He could not, it is urged, but know, that the objections which, 
with an affected caution, he has brought forward, are not fuch 
as have been fuggefted only to himfelf. Believers in and de- 
fenders of the gofpel, have long fince perceived, confidered, 
and replied to them, in the moft fatisfaétory manner: and 
wherefore, then, it is afked, fhould fo noble a work as Mr. 
Gibbon’s Hiftory have been difgraced by an apparent want 


of candour, or of a due attachment to the beft interefts of 


mankind? Chriftianity is univerfally acknowledged to be a fy! 
tem of the moft benign tendency; and therefore, it is pre 
fumed, no attempt to weaken its credit, and leffen its influence, 
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con be thought to wear a very benevolent afpect. One benefit, 
however, we may obferve, has accrued to the Chriftian world, 
from Mr. Gibbon’s attack : it hath produced a number of learned 
and able defences; among which we muft rank the Letters now 
before us. ed 

In this performance, Mr. Apthorpe difcovers much erudition, 
13 well as good fenfe and piety. It confifts of four letters, ad- 
drefled to Dr. Backhoufe, Archdeacon of Canterbury. The 

rf contains a brief view of the controverfy concerning the 
truth of the Chriftian religion. The /econd treats on the ftudy 
and ufe of hiftory. The third prefents us with charaéteriftics 
of the paft and prefent times. Toward the clofe of tiis third 
jetter (ome of Mr. Gibbon’s objections are confidered ; and with 
the fame view, the eftablifhment of Paganifm is difcufled in the 
wurth. Each letter is followed bya large colle&tion of remarks 
and quotations to illuftrate and confirm his fubjeé&t ; and to the 
fecond letter is added, among other things, a method:zed cata- 
hgue of biftorians, {elected from the fourth volume of the works 
of Voffius, the Bibliotheques of Fabricius, Du Frefnoy’s method 
of ftudying hiftory, chronology, and geography, &c. The Au- 
thor {peaks of it as a brief, defective, and contracted catalogue, 
but we are perfuaded that any perfon who wifhed to enter deeply 
into this ftudy would find it an ufeful directory, containing a 
ereater number of volumes in this fcience, than moft, perhaps, 
of thofe who a'e confidered as learned men, in the prefent day, 
have Jaboured through, 

Mr. Apthorpe feems to have been folicitous te crowd his book 
with learning, and authorities ; perhaps beyond what was ab- 
folutely requifite ; fuch adjuncts are, however, inftructive and 
weful, and are not foreign to the main defien of the Author, 
who takes a Jarge compafs before he directly attacks fome of 
Mr. Gibbon’s reflections. The obfervations on hiftory, its 
ufes, the qualifications of an hiftorian, &c. in the fecond let- 
ter, would afford fome acceptable extracts, but we fhall felect 
afew paffages from the third, which characterizes different 
periods of the world, and which will, perhaps, prove more in- 
terefting to the generality of our Readers, 

‘ Of the three centuries, which have nearly elapfed fince the 
revival of learning and the reformation of religion, I think, 
fays our Author, we may difcern three diftin@ characters, cor- 
refponding in fome degree to the feveral powers of the human . 
mind, invention, judgment, memory; which, though all are 
blended, and, in fome degree, infeparable in the operations of 
intellect, and in the ftace of fociety refulting from thofe opera- 
tions, yet may juftly be applied to characterize each of the 
preceding azes, from that quality which predominates in each. 
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Your fagacity will anticipate the ufes of this fpeculation, ies 
{pe&ting the manners and principles of our own times, 

‘ In the fixteenth century the minds of men were agitated 
with a religious ferment, in part occafioned by the revival of 
learning, but chiefly by the difcuffions relative to church govern. 
ment and reformation in tle preceding age, which led the way 
to the great revolution begun by Luther. The age of the re- 
formation may be confidered as the age of invention. .A fpirit 
of enterprize and of heroifm charagterized the princes of that 
age. Leo X. and the Popes his fucceflors, Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, the Emperor Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, were the moft eminent fovereigns that had 
ever been contemporaries on the thrones of Europe. Every cir 
cumftance at this period concurred to excite the {pirit of inven- 
tion, in religion, literature, and the arts. The three capital dife 
coveries, of printing, the compafs, and artillery, were now ap- 
plied with emulation to enlarge the efforts of the mind. —T heories 
in religion, long lott or fupprefled, were brought to light by the 
learning, genius, and induftry of the reformers. The icriptures, 
now firft publifhed and tranflated, opened a new world of f{cience, 
and Chriftendom was aftonifhed to find the religion of the New 
Teftament /6 directly oppofite to that of Papacy. ‘The fpirit of 
invention exerted its powers in the fine arts of poetry, painting, 
fculpture, architecture, revived on the ancient models, by a 
juit and bold imitation of nature, rather in her great and 
fublime, than in her beautiful and delicate exertions. Imagi- 
nation feizes the fublime and the auguft by its native efforts 
aided by novelty and admiration ; while the correct and elegant 
refult from the flow procefs of imitation, art, and experiment. 
In Italy, while painting animated the canvas with unrivalled 
exprefion, and lent its aid tc tottering fuperitition ; poetry re 
vived from its long flumber of twelve ages. It found or formed 
a language fuited to its fine conceptions, and gave models of 
excellence to the reft of Europe. The dark fide of this cen- 
tury fhocks us with a portentous atheifm, arifing from the de- 
tection of Popifh fuperitition, from the firft efforts of- philofo- 
phy, and fiom the literary profiigacy of thofe humanilts, who 
imbibed and propagated all the corruptions of Paganifm, thro’ 
an exceflive fondnefs for the Greek aud Roman claffics. Popery 
exerted all its efforts to maintain its authority by its partial de- 
cifions and relentlefs perfecutions. In the reformation itelf, 
free enquiry, abfurdly connected with a {pirit of dominion, pro- 
duced innumerable fchifms, while a Ipirit of fanatic fedition 
clouded the firft dawn of liberty, and portended the enthufiafm 
and long civil wars, that agitated the next age. 
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-¢ The feventeenth century was the age of erudition and cri- 
ticifm, of eclectic and experimental philotophy, of a rational and 
fcriptural theology. ‘The prevailing character was the cultivae 
tion of judgment and the powers of reafon; but with excefles 
or defects in each department of fcience. Literature and criti- 
cifm, efpecially the verbal part of each, were carried to excefs 
and ancient elegance was loft and encumbered in the retinue 
of her critics and commentators.—The preceding age, on the 
difolution of the religious foundations, had difclofed the rich 
trealures of literature, the copying of which was one of the 
belt employments of the monattic orders in the middle ages.— 
Different nations had their f{pecific merit in this revival of true 
fcience. “The Italians excelied in criticifm on the writings of 
their renowned anceftors; the Dutch and Germans in antiqui- 
ties and literary hiftory ; the French in ecclefiaftical learning $ 
the Englifh in philofophy and theology. In philofophy all the 
ancient fects were revived and cultivated : floicifm by Lipfius 
and Gataker; the Epicurean tyitem by Gailendus; Platonifm, 
both in its original form, and in that which the fchool of Plo- 
tinus had fraudulently fet up in oppofition to Chriftianity, was 
cultivated perhaps to excefs in England; and produced a ree 
fined and philoiophic enthufiafm. Yet in the laft age, philofo- 
phy knew its province, and held itfelf in due fubjection to res 
ligion, “The ecleétic, which alone has truth for its object, was 
fo fuccefsfully introduced by Lord Bacon, as to have happily 
become the reigning philofophy.’ 

Mr. Apthorpe proceeds to {peak in very high terms of the fe« 
venteenth century, as the age of true and profound erudition, 
when {cience of all kinds was reduced to a rational and moral 
certainty, founded on experiment, evidence, and juft criticifm, 
Theology, he apprehends, attained to fo high a degree of per 
fectiun, that perhaps, he fays, all the dogmatic or polemical 
difcufions of late might fafely be decided by an appeal to the 
judgment of the great divines, efpecially of the Englifh church, 
in the laft century; and farther he adds, 1 ani firmly perfuaded 
that the beft remedy for the errors of the prefent century is to 
revert to the principles of the laft. 

We fincerely join with our Author in his eulogium on this 
period; it produced many learned, eminent, and excellent men 
in diferent denomiaations of Chriftians, to whofe labours the 
world has been much indebted, and from whole works we ftill 
receive great benefit: but we fuppofe that to erect any-of their 
decifions as an abfolute ftandard of faith, is unnecefflary, un- 
luitable to the fpirit of the gofpel, and what few or any of them 
would have wifhed. As upright and candid enquirers after and’ 
lovers of truth, they were probably, at timcs at leaft, doubtful 
themfelves on fome points which the fcriptures aave not clearly. 
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and fully declared and fettled. May we not perceive this in per. 
ufing the works of the great Tillotfon, whofe name is fo juft 

here mentioned as one among others who did honour to the {e 
venteenth century ? Confiderations of which kind may tend to 
convince us that it is improper and unreafonable for any men 
to form a fet of propofitions on difputable topics to which others 
should be oblived to yield at leaft an outward confent, 

But to return to the Writer, who dwells with pleafure on 
the above-mentioned period, and afks, * Were we to fix ona 
particular zera, when all political and theological principles were 
afcertained with fufficient precifion, when all eflential errors 
were excluded from the theories of learning, religion, and g0- 
vernment, fhould we err, in taking for our model the fettlement 
that followed the revolution ? Shall we not attain to perfeétion 
in fcience, policy, and religion, in proportion as we revert to 
the maxims of that epoch? which, diftinguifhed by a true phi. 
lofophy, and a ftate of fociety refined without Juxury, efta- 
blifhed a free government without faction, uncorrupted, unn- 
cumbered; a Proteftant church, with a full toleration, free 
from the inlults of popery, herefy, and deifm.’ But our Au- 
thor laments that * this pure and happy fettlement did not long 
continue in this ideal perfection, and that in many refpects, it 
is to be feared, we have been degenerating ever fince’ And 
now we are brought to our own times, on which Mr. Apthorpe 
enters, with a difpofition, while he cenfures, to give the full 
allowance of praife. He begins with the ftate of learning. 

* It fhould feem, fays he, that as the laft was the age of rea- 
fon and judgment, the eighteenth century is the age of fcience, 
of method, and of memory. Like rich heirs, we are contented 
with collecting and accumulating the fruits of our fathers ine 
duftry, without being folicitous to augment or improve them. 
That invention is not our characteriftic, might be fhewn, were 
it not fomewhat invidious, from an induétion of particulars. 
Poetic invention expired with Milton, and with Dryden, and 
was fucceeded by harmony and correétnefs. This is eafily ac- 
counted for, When philofophy and f{cience are in a ftate of 
maturity, poetry declines. ‘lhe former furnifh the materials of 
erudition, and exercife the judgment. The latter, the fponta- 
neous produce of a rich imagination, withers with too much 
culture; and always degenerates, from that period, when its 
genuine enthufiafm is reftrained by art and criticifm,— Among 
the caufes of the deciine of poetic genius, we might affign that 
anxious diligence, with which our beft poets fhun that rich 
fource of fublime and delightful imagery, which flows from the 
facred fountain of religion.—Iin philology, the prefent age has 
given accuracy and iplendour to the immortal productions of 
antiguity ; yet, is it an ill-grounded apprehenfion that ancient 
literature 
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literature 18 rather the ornament of our libraries, than the ace 
complifhment of our minds? and that it has been fupplanted 
by the modifh productions, which are daily read and forgotten? 

‘ The eclectic philofophy, both natural and moral, hath 
happily taken place of the fectarian, and is cultivated with af- 
fduity. Yet the philofophy of Bacon, Locke, and Newton, 
has not perhaps received any great acceffions, beyond what may 
be deduced from the writings of thofe moft eminent of men, If 
jn aught we are originals, it feems to be in the mechanic arts, 
and in fome phyfical difcoveries. 

‘In dogm:tic theology, and in ethics, it may be doubted 
whether we have made coufiderable advances. ur chief glory 
js in the elaborate defence and confirmation of the gofpel 
aainft the inroads of deifm. In the interpretation of fcripture, 
philology and criticifm have almoft excluded the doctrinal and 
devout inveftigation of the fublime and {piritual fenfe of the in- 
fpired writers, If I am not much miftaken, the Oriental and 
Jewifh literature (efpecially of Philo, Jofephus, and the early 
Fathers) is more applicable to the ftyle and fentiment of the 
Old and New Teftament, than thofe parellelifms which have 
been fo induftrioufly collected from Greek and Roman authors, 

‘ Thus,’ adds this Writer, * with a freedom which perhaps is 
fomewhat cenfurable, | have ftated our improvements and de- 
fects in fcience. We or our fucceflors may happily avail our 
felves of paft inventions; fo as to combine the diftin& merits 
of the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries with thofe which 
give luftre to our own.’ He goes on to ftate fome obffacles to 
our improvement, and the caufes of modern infidelity, ¢ which, 
fays he, is the great bar to all advancement of human happi- 
nefs.’ Among thefe he reckons the neglect of folid literature, 
and thus proceeds : 

* We are deemed a learned nation, and the age itfelf is ge 
nerally addicted to letters.—Literature is amazingly cultivated 
by immenfe multitudes of writers as well as readers. Yet in gee 
neral the aim of the former feems to be to turnifh the latter 
with a fugitive amufement. The chief recommendation of 
books confifts in their dreffing up in a pleafing form fuch parts 
of a fubje&t as admit of embeilifhment, and too often prefent- 
ing under thofe flowers the poifon of afps. 

_* Many parts of fcience, much in fafhion, have no connec- 
tion with revealed religion. Pure mathematics and experi- 
mental phyfics, induce principles and modes of reafoning, which 
feem favourable to the inveftigation of abftract truth, yet in 
Narrow minds are repugnant to that moral evidence which we al- 
lege for the certainty of revelation. Even the argument from 
prophecy, though as ftriétly demonftrative as any yeometrical 


procefs, would not convince an unbeliever addi¢ted to mathe- 
matical 
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matical reafoning ; though the greateft of mathematicians felt 
and taught the demonftration that refults from it, A minute 
mathematician, if prejudiced againft revelation, would rank the 
argument from prophecy in the clafs of probabilities, perhaps of 
enthufiafms, and embarrafs the proofs it affords with endlefs 
uncertainties: while plain reafon perceives intuitively, that 4 
great number of ancient and circumftantial preditions are proved 
by their completion to come from God. ‘Thofe who under. 


value moral evidence, fall into fcepricifm, the fafhionable mas 
Jady, which infects all, who, pretending to be shove vuloa 
minds, renounce that common fenfe which is the bafis’ of 
truth. 

© The ftudy of nature, now fo much in vogue, has this ex. 
cellence, that it conftrains us to look up to nacure’s Ged. But 
unhappily, this ftudy, efpecially in its minuter branches, bo- 
tany, entomology, conchology, and other frivolifms (in which 


the {cience chiefly coniifts in burdening the memory with a bar. 
barous and complicated vocabulary) has little other tendency 
than to divert the mind from looking into itfelf, and to lead it 
to contemplate the omnipotent Author of nature as a phyfical 
not a moral agent in his empire of creation. 

¢ The ancient philofophy thoroughly explored, leads us di- 
rectly to revealed religion. —The abufe of the ancient philofo- 
phy in the very few who fearch into its depths, coniifts in fe. 
ledting from the mafs thofe fhining fragments, which place po- 
Jitical and focial duties, and fome rational principles of natural 
religion in the faireft light: not reflecting on the impure mixe 
ture of fcepticifm and abfurdity with truth, of turpitude with 
beauty, and of atheifm or pantheifm lurking in the moft ad- 
mired works of antiquity. Ariftotle, Plato, Plutarch, Anto- 
ninus, have more of this inconfiftency than common fenfe is 
now capable of : fo that one may even afiirm, that vice and im- 
piety are no where taught with more effrontery than in the wri- 
tings of the moft applauded philofophers.’ 

Amohg our Author’s farther obfervations, we have the fol- 
lowing, that it is of ufe, in order to convince ourfelves, and 
others, of the true nature, extent, and perfection of the Chrif- 
tian faith and ethics, to form them into coherent fyftems ; and 
he laments the neglect of fyftems in the prefent day: ¢ I know 
not, fays he, any prejudice more fatal to the fcience of theo- 
logy than that contenipt of fyftems, which is almoft always an 
unequivocal proof of ignorance.’ This is {peaking very ftrongly ; 
a contempt for fyftems miay be very improper, and proceed from 
pride, but that it is always a proof, and as our Author terms 
it, an unequivocal proof of ignorance is not fo certain; and per- 
haps when he confiders what great mifchief a bigotted attach- 
ment to forms and fyftems has done in the world, he will per- 
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haps abate a little of his cenfure. Some plan and method it is 
natural and ufeful to form on moft fubjeéts, but in points con- 
cerning which we can only be guided by revelation, and where 
shat has not explicitly fettled the fubject, it is not only unrea- 
fonable but dangerous to prefcribe what ought to be believed. 

Mr. Apthorpe proceeds to fpeak of the character of the age, 

and confiders modifh irreligion and infidelity as one great and chief 
fource of our corrupted manners; becaufe all reftraints except 
thofe of revealed religion are infufficient to controul imperious 
pafion, &c. He however comforts himfelf and his friend, and 
we would hope juftly, with the perfuafion that irreligion has 
done its worft, and that a veneration for the fcriptures begins’ 
to revive. And now, after, many fenfible and judicious obfer- 
vations on fubjeéts bearing fome connection with his imme- 
diate defign, we are brought to that part of the volume in 
which he endeavours to deteét the fallacy of fome paflages in 
Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory, and to vindicate Chriftianity from thé 
cenfures of that elegant writer. He fpeaks of Mr. G. with juft 
refpect, but obferves that ¢ the prejudices of this sccomplithied 
author are fo obvious from the moft curfory perufal of his work, 
as to lead both the friends and enemies of revealed religion to 
difcern that the ecclefiaftical part of the imperial hiftery, was 
much more interefting to the writer, than the confufed policy, 
the military defpotifm, and rapid fucceffion of its fanguinary 
tyrants.’ 
"The limits allotted to this Article wil] not admit of our pre- 
fenting our Readers with a fatisfactory view of what Mr. Ap- 
thorpe fays in this important part of the work. We fhall, 
therefore, only add, that in the fourth and. laft letter, which 
treats of the Effablifhment of Paganifin, he difcuffes the fubjeét 
with that learning and ability which juftly entitle. his obferva- 
tions to the attentive regard of the Public. On the whole, he 
draws this general conclufion, that fuch was the ftrength of the 
Pagan eftablifhment, that humanly {peaking it muft appear to 
the higheft degree aftonifhing that the gofpel fcheme fhould 
have been able not only to withftand but to déffroy its power ! 
apower which, he obferves, ‘ was irrefiftible, and its fubvere 
fion impracticable, otherwife than by a divine and miraculous 
energy.’ And from hence, he apprehends, arifes, © a moral: 
demonftration of the Chriftian religion.’ 

Here we take leave of our Author, referring the Readers of 
this Article, for further particulars, to his: work at large 5 
which, we are perfuaded, will afford them both improvement 
and pleafure, 
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Aer. III. Ve Chrifian Orator delineated. In Three Parts. By 
Thomas Weales, D, D. Vicar of St. Sepulchre's. 8vo, 43. fewed 
Cadell. 1778. , 


HOSE who have turned their thoughts to the fubje& of 

pulpit oratory, and are acquainted with the writings of 
our moft celebrated preachers, will find little that is new ip 
this work. It contains, however, many pertinent and juft ob. 
fervations, and fome ftriking paflages from Clarke, Coneybeare, 
Sherlock, Seed, Sterne, &c. and, confequently, it may be read with 
confiderable advantage by thofe who have the facred office in 
view. 

In a fhort introduction, the Door tells us what he means 
by a Strmon.—‘ By that fpecies of compofition, fays he, 
which goes under the name of a SERMON, I underftand, a dif. 
courfe that is but one contexture of doctrines, thoughts, words, 
figures, and images, contained in holy writ.’ 

If this definition conveys to any of our Readers a clearer and 
more diftinét idea of a Sermon than they had before, they will 
have the advantage of us; for to us it appears fuch a definition 
as leaves the thing defined much more unintelligible than it was 
before. The Doctor goes on to tell us, that the great ends 
which a preacher hath in view are, and can be, no other, than 
either to command the reafon, engage the fancy, or touch the 
paffions of his hearers. 

* Now there are three qualities, or perfections, fays he, indifpen- 
fibly requifite for the attainment of fuch valuable ends, viz. an unity 
of defign, a juft diftribution of the fubjeé& into its feveral heads, 
and a fimplicity of thought and expreffion. In regard to the firf, a 
perfect difcourfe does virtually comprehend in it but one fingle pro- 
pofition, or branch of do&trine, and that placed in the moft ftriking 
point of light. Certain roving declaimers, whofe motley pieces are 
made up of the moit independent matters that can be eafily ima- 
gined, are wonderfully deficient in this article. Their difcourfes, 
in which a varicty of morals or doétrines are treated in a flight per- 
functory manner, have the ordinary effect of large profpects, where 
the eye fees little or nothing diftinly, and as it ought to be fen. 
With refpect to the fecond requifite, or a juft divifion of the fubjett 
into its feveral heads, it cannot be too fimple and concife. The 
two radical defeéts of our ancient fermons are their being crumbled 
inta minute infignificant divifions, or enervated by ufelefs and im- 
pertinent digreflions. And many a modern one totally void of that 
lucid order, or fuch a connexion of parts as ferves to refle& a light 
upon, and ftrengthen each other, is little elfe but a parcel of maxims 
or fentences tacked together in I know not what fantaftic form. Of 
this fort are moft of thofe equivocal things commonly called eflays, 
which afford no cagvigtion to the underttanding, no entertainment 
to the fancy, no fF UF to the heart. Their authors are thus hap 
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Thefe, labouring like paviours, mend our ways 

With heavy, huge, repeated flat eflays ; 

Ram their coarfe nonfenfe down, though ne’er fo dull, 
And hem at ev’ry thump upon your {cull. Younc. 

‘ By a fimplicity of thought, I mean all thofe fentiments which 
wife naturally out of the fubject, and are proportioned to the com- 
mon fenfe and ideas of mankind. Thoughts of this kind (which 
feem fo obvious, and as it were the fpontaneous growth of nature 
(elf) are fuch as may fall into the minds of every man, but gene- 
rally do not; fuch as all the world may have, and but few really 
have. Each fentiment that is affected or unnatural, mean or abject, 
fnical or precife, are alike faulty, by departing from a juft fim- 
plicity. ‘The effential and inherent perfection of fuch a fimplicity 
of thought appears from hence, that it is equally relifhed by the 
learned and illiterate, perfons of every form of life, every degree of 
underftanding. By a fimplicity of expretfion I would be underftood 
gnatural and eaty ftile, free from all peculiarities of diction or ano- 
malies of confiruction. All ftately and gigantic, all quaint and 
flowery, all homely and beaten roads of expreffion are repugnant to, 
and deviate from, this aft quality or perfe€tion. Some preachers 
fall by certain odd and peculiar modes of exprefling themfelves, 
give every thing they deliver a foreign ard unnatural air, which 
cannot but excite a wearinefs and difguit,’ 

Our Author introduces the firft part of his work with telling 
us that, ‘ as man is compounded of three principal ingredients, 
viz, reafon, imagination, and paffions, eloquence divides itfelf 
into the rational, the florid, and the pathetic, according to the 
proportion in which it is addreffed to one or the other; that the 
pulpit eloquence in England is plainly of the fevere and ra- 
tional fpecies, a general fpirit of Meafoning and enquiry havin 
ina great degree extinguifhed the natural enthufiafms of the 
human mind in religious fubjecéts."—‘* Ranging however all 
Chriftian orators under three diftinct claffes, continues he, I 
fhall endeavour to mark out the capital beauties and imperfec- 
tions which belong to each of them. 

‘If you would behold the native light of truth obfcured by no 
cloudy or ambiguous phrafes, no falfe or diftorted fentiments, no 
corrupt paflions or acquired prejudices, perufe the ineftimable fer- 
mons of Clarke and Conyseave. The chief merit of thefe two 
celebrated preachers lies in that fcholaftic precifion and philofophic 
clofenefs, with which each {pecial article of faith or morals is 
treated. Few or no fallies of fancy are committed, which arife 
from the mind’s colleéting all its powers to view only one fide of a 
fabje&t, while it leaves the other unobferved. All florid epithets, 
all frigid circumlocutions, which only tend to weaken or debafe an 
argument, are utterly rejected. Each finifhed difcourfe forms a 
whole, coherent and proportioned in itfelf, with due fubordinacy of 
conftituent parts. If it turns upon a branch of morality, or any 
Particular virtue, they never fail to ftate the limits, extent, and 
Sompafs of it, with a wonderful juitnefs and propriety. If it retts 
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vpon any article of faith, they ever comprize the cofttrinal part ig 
fuch a {fpace, as to leave fufficient room for a diflin& and Particular 
enforcement of the practical duties refulting from it.’ 

Our Author produces, in the next place, a few paflages from 
the fermons of Clarke and Coneybeare as proofs of their logical 
precifion, their accuracy of dittin¢ction, their familiar acquaint. 
ance with, and clear expofition of fcripture language, &c. and 
then fhews, at full length, the fuperior excellence of our Sas 
viour and the apoftle Paul, in that fpecies of oratory which js 
addrefled to the underftanding. 

The Doétor introduces the fecond part of his work with 
obferving that the bufinefs of a (hriftian orator is not merely to 
explain the word of Ged, but to do it in fuch a manner as to 
give his hearers a thorough fenle of, and proper relifh for it;— 
that the naked truth, {tripped of every ornament which the. 
imagination is able to lend it, fhall, with all its charms, be 
little heeded by the many. —*‘ Its pure and delicate light, fays 
he, does not enough ftrike that which there is of /enfble in 
man.’—As our Author has quoted Bruyere, Gifbert, and fome 


other French writers, we are inclined to think that this fen- , 


tence is a literal tranflation from the French; if we are miftaken 
in this, we are at lofs to account for his expreffing himfelf in 
fo affected a manner. 

He next oblerves, that objects fo remote from fenfe and mats 
ter as moral and divine truths are, require to be brought neat 
the mind, and made familiar to it by ftrength of zmagery ;—that 
the great and chief difficulty confifts in knowing how to make 
a due feparation between th@fe graces and ornaments which, 
being natural and genuine, fet off and adorn the truth, and 
thofe which, being {purious and foreign, only tend to weaken and 
debafe it ;—that the beautiful fimplicity which we fo much ad- 
mire in the compofitions of the ancients, is perfectly confiftent 
with the former, but altogether repugnant to the latter. 

‘ The Grecian orator, fays he (whole eloquence alone raifed him 
a fort of throne, and fixed the hearts of a whole republic in him), 
feeks for no ornaments but what arife naturally from the fubject in 
hand, makes ufe of no flowers but what offer themfelves of their 
own accord, Having no other paflion but the love of ¢ruth itelf, he 
difdains to render her lefs beautiful or effeminate by tricking her up 
with painted metricious graces, By an energy of thought and ve- 
hemence peculiar to himielf, he was able to raife that fpirit, and 
excite thofe affe¢tions, which he was defirous to raife and eXCites 
The true interett of the people to whom he addreffed himfelf being 
ever uppermoft in his view and thoughts, he feems to forget or lof 
fight cf himfelf. The /a/vation of his country being the fole and 
uliimate end of all his fnifhed orations, tue applaufe which refulted 
from thence to himielf appears to be much beneath his regard. 
How infinitely worthy, in all thefe refpects, is the Grecian of being 
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imitated by every Chriffian orator. How far is it beneath the latter 
to be ftudioufly hunting after thofe frivolous, puerile, affected orna- 
ments which were rejected with contempt by the former! Of this 
fort are the flathing metaphor, the brilliant fimile, the luxuriant 
allegory, the florid epithet, the contralted phrafe, and the remote 
allufion, All thefe pitiful embellithmenis, which are fo indafirionfly 
fought out and fo highly admired by litle fanciful writers, only ferve 
tocorrupt and debafe the truth. They may be refembled to the 
plaiftering of marble, or the painting of gold, the glory of which is to 
be feen, and co fhine by no other luftre but their own. Such an 
effeminate ftudy of beauty is (according to the moft judicious and ele- 
ant of critics) no other than taking pains to be ugly or deformed. 

The folidity and grandeur of the fubjeéts which are handled, is 
that which forms the charatier of true and perfe&t eloquence. Such 
is the native and inherent greatnefs of thofe topics which belong to 
the Chrifiiaa orator, that they will hardly admit of, and are very 
liable to be fullied by, ornaments in general. The glorious attri- 
butes of God, the aftonifhing exertion or ditplay of his wifdom, 
goodnefs, jultice and power, in the work of our redemption, an 
endlefs and inconceivable ftate of rewards and punifhments in a 
world to come, the refurreétion of our bodies at the laft day, the 
ftapendous awfulnefs of a future judgment, when the fon of man 
foal come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, and before him 
hrall be gathered all nations, are a fort of truths wht.h ftand in need 
of no foreign embellifhments. The purity, majefty, and energy of 
them, are fure to be diminifhed by florid epithets, brilliant metaphors, 
or ufele/s circumlocutions, All graces mutt be utterly excluded, except 
ofthat kind which may be faid decently to adorn without incumbering, 
and modefily to fhine without glaring. In fine, the imagination does 
its proper office, when it is made ufe of as a handmaid to ¢rurh, 
neither over-drefling her, nor leaving her wholly naked.’ 

Dr. Weales then proceeds to lay before his readers a few 
paffages from the fermons of Seed and Sterne, whom he fingles 
out from among that race of orators, whofe fancy, he fays, 
was full apt to catch and blaze out in metaphor, fimile, and the 
like. In regard to Seed, he obferves very juftly, that thofe 
glitterings, with which every difcourfe is befprinkled (we ufe 
his own words), may afford fome little entertainment to the 
imagination, but will not at all contribute towards colouring 
the boifterous and rebellious paffions, or delivering a bewildered 
reafon from error and prejudice ;—that the hearers rife as from 
a painted banquet, going away juft as empty and void of fpiri- 
tual food as they fat down toit. 

Sterne, we are told, has adulterated the word of God with a vi- 
Clous mixture of foreign or unnatural ornaments—loofe {parkles 
of wit, luxuriant defcriptions, fmart antithefes, pointed fenti- 
ments, epigrammatical turns or expreffions, are frequently to 
be met with in his ferrmons.—The great truths of the gofped 
are enervated by the fupernumerary decorations of ftyle and 
Rev. June 1778. Ff eloquence, 
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eloquence.—In a word, his oratory is decked in all the glow: 
ing colours of poetry, as it firft appeared in Greece, 

r. Weales fhews that our Saviour and his apoftles poffeffed 
jn an eminent degree, that faculty which enables the preacher 
to give elegance to fimplicity, and dignity to the moft common 
and obvious truths. In this fecond part of his work the Reader 
will likewife find fome pertinent remarks on our modern de. 
claimers. 

The third part is introduced in the following manner :— 
‘THe Cmristian Oraror, who proceeds no farther than to con- 
vince his hearers by the moft powerful arguments, or to pleafe 
them by clothing thofe arguments with all the natural graces and 
ornaments of which they are capable, hach left the moft important 
and the moit difficult part of his work undone. It is no fuch rare 
talent to fhew a man the path of /ife, and to make it as clear as 
poffible that it is at once his duty and his intereit to walk in it, but 
it calls for more than ordinary powers to work upon his will and 
affections to that degree, as actually to determine him to walk in it. 
For fuch, alas! is the native pride of the human heart, that it will 
not prefently yield to the juit empire of reafon ; and fuch is its 
acquired obitinacy, that when it can hold out no longer, it will 
even impel aman to act in full and direct oppoiition to it, 

‘ How a preacher then is to become matter of the heart and affe- 
tions, fo as to regulate every movement of them at pleature, 
is the great point in queftion, ‘To touch or play upon the pazfiions 
(which may be confidered as no other than the /ops and keys of the 
foul) in a mafierly way, is confeffedly an extraordinary gift, and falls 
to the fhare of but very few. The only way by which an Orator 
can poffefs it in any degree, is to apply to his own feelings, and 
enquire upon what occafions, and in what manner his own heart is 
wont to be affected. Now every emotion of joy or /orrow, hope 
or fear, that himfelf hath experienced, took its rife from either 
the lively apprehenfion of fome impending, or the aétual feeling 
of fome immediate good or evil. From whence it clearly follows, 
that one perfon fhall excel another in the article of railing thofe 
emotions, in proportion to his {kill and ability of painting fuch 
good or evil in more or lefs glowing colours. The pathos in a 
fermon is the objet not of reafon, but /entiment, and can be efti- 
mated only from its impreffions on the minds of an audience. In 
fine, nothing can be more evident than that the direct way to the 
heart lies through the imagination. 

‘ Amongtt the few Engii/> preachers who have excelled in raifing the 
paffions, 1 fhall not {cruple to give the firit place to the juftly cele- 
brated Dr. Sher/ock. A noble glow, a rich vein of eloquence, runs 
through his admirable difcourfes. His oratory comes in to the aid 
of argument, and impreffes thofe truths which logic teaches in 2 
warmer and more effectual manner. His plan or defign is ever the 
mott juft, the moft natural, the moft complete imaginable. He lays 
down fech rules and principles as cannot fail to ftrike with equal 
certainty and evidence upon all readers. Almoft ali his propofitions 
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gre particular and determinate, and confequently influencing. The 
fntiments arifing out of the fubject, are in their own nature juft, 
eat, and emphatical. The diction, which is chalte and fimple in 
the do@rinal part, doth, with wonderful propriety, rife and grow 
warm by fome heightenings of imagination in the pra&ical,’ 
Our Author now goes on to lay before his readers feveral 
pages from the fermons of Sherlock, South, Atterbury, and 
Tillotfon, and to point out their beauties; after which, he fhews 
that our Saviour and his apoftles are entitled to a diftinguifhed 
place in the lift of pathetic writers, inferting, with this view, 
avariety of ftriking paflages from the New Teflament, contains 
ing the itrongeft addreffes to the hopes and fears of mankind. 

We fhall conclude this article with the following paflage, 
which well deferves the ferious attention of every one who is, 


orintends to be, engaged in the facred office: 

‘Let the ambaflador ot Chrift,’ fays our Author, ‘ a&, and talk, 
and think as becometh one inveited with fo auguft and honourable 
acharasler. A good life is the moit compendious and the moft 
owerful of all reformers. Itis a fort of argument that lies level 
to the apprehenfions, and will find its way into the hearts, of all 
men. Primitive lives and primitive labours can and will alone recover 
the refpect paid to our function in primitive days. As long as the 
preacher of the gofpel keeps his eye fleadily fixed upon that great 
edwhich he hath laid himfelf under the molt folemn vows never 
to lofe fight of, | mean the falvation of thofe committed to his 
charge, he may look upon himfelf, and ought to be looked upon by 
ohers, as a fellow-avorker with God. But as foon as he takes his eye 
of from, or pays little or no attension to fuch end, he ought to con- 
fider himfelf, and will be confidered by others, as the moft perfidious 
le traitors, the moft contemptible of all hypocrites. R. 
ART.IV. 4 Treatife on Practical Seamanfbip; with Hints and Re- 
marks relating thereto: defigned to contribute fomething towards 
fixing Rules upon philofophical and rational Principles; to make 
Ships, and the Management of them; and alfo Navigation in ge- 
neral, more perfe&t, and confequently lefs dangerous aad deftruc- 
tive to Health, Lives, and Property. By William Hucchinfon, 
Mariner, and Dock- matter of Liverpool. 4to. 128. 6d. Printed 
forthe Author, and fold by Richardfon and Urquhart, London, 


and at all the principal Sea ports in Great Britain and Ireland. 
I 
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AVIGATION, as an art, is the proper addrefs in ma- 
| Naging that great and complicated machine, a fhip, ac- 
Cording to the principles of feamanfhip, as a{cience: but while 
the theory is not to be acquired without fome acquaintance 
with letters, this manual dexterity is the refult of hard labour 
mT engerous experience ; in the turbulent courfe of which, 
a aetary knowledge is oftener totally neglected or forgot, then 
rutvated, "The Writer of this ufeful work concludes his pyre 


face with the following account of himfelf: 
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‘ Moft of the ufeful arts having been made public, to our great 
improvement and advantage, emboldens me to publith this laboured 
performance on this long neglecied fubjeét, which, I muft own, wil] 
appear to great difadvantage from the unexpected difficulties I have 
found, in being a new writer, venturing to lead the way on fo im. 
portant and extenfive a fubjedt, in this learned criticifing age; but 
for my imperfections, as a fcholar, I hope the critics will make al- 
lowance for my having been early in life at fea as cook of a collier: 
and having fince then gone through all the moft aétive enterprifing 
employments I could meet with, as a feaman, who has done his 
beft, and who, as an author, would be glad of any remarks candidly 
pointed out how to improve his defects, if there fhould be a demand 
for a fecond edition.’ 

‘ In hopes that Mr. Hutchinfon’s labours for the inftruétion of 
his feafaring brethren, will be rewarded with a demand for 
more editions, we candidly advife him to put his work imme. 
diately into the hand of fome literary friend, to revife the lan- 
guage; which is confufed and ungrammatical throughout, 
Plain Janguage is beft adapted to the conveyance of inftruétion; 
but purity of ftyle is as eflential to clearnefs of expreffion, as 
clean linen is to neatnefs of drefs ; neither of them being ex- 
pofed to the charge of foppifhnefs, either at fea or land, 

The inftructions here given to feamen, apply to a variety of 
critical circumftances; and are illuftrated with cafes from the 
Author’s experience, as well as with engravings. His account 
of the coal veflels and their voyage between Newcaftle and 
London, may ferve as an acceptable fpecimen of the work; 
allowing for the defe&s juft mentioned. 

‘ Feom all that | have feen, thofe feamen in the Eaft India trade 
are the moft perfect in the open feas, And thofe in the coal trade 
to London the meft perfeét in difficult narrow channels, and tide 
ways, where they fail by the voyage, which makes it their intereft 
to be as dexterous and expeditious as poflible in working and ma- 
naging their fhips, which in general are 4 or 500 tons, and which 
makes this tiade the beft nurfery in the world for hardy, active, and 
expert feamen, And as moft fhips muft be conduéted through 
channels, or narrow waters, in their way to fea, I will endeavour to 
remark what I thnk deferves notice in making paffages in this coal 
trade. 

“© In the navigation from Newcaftle to London, two thirds of the 
way is amongit dangerous fhoals, and intricate channels, as may be 
feen by the chart of the coaft, and the fhips are as large as the thoal 
channels will admit them to get through with the flow of the tide, 
which requires to be known to a great exactnefs to proceed in pr 
per time, and dexterous pilots to navigate through thofe channels 
with fafety and expedition, to make fo many voyages in the yeah 
that they may be gainers by their fhips, which are numerous # 
weil as large, and managed by the feweit men and in a more com 
plete manner than in any other trade that | know of in the world, 
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ye loaded, and how lightly they are balafted, yet they meet with 
ery few lofles in proportion to the number of fhips which the 
owners generally run the rifque of, and thereby fave the expence of 
‘furance, by which means they can afford to freight their fhips 
cheaper than others, fo that they are become the chief carriers in the 
imber, iron, hemp, and flax trades. 

‘ Blowing weather and contrary winds, often collect a great many 
of thefe colliers together, fo that they fail in great fleets, ftriving 
with the utmolt dexterity, diligence, and care, againft each other, to 

et firft to market with their coals, or for their turn to load at New- 
cattle, where at the firft of a weiterly wind, after a long eaflerly one, 
there are fometimes two or three hundred fhips turning to wind- 
ward in, and failing out of that harbour in one tide; the fight of 
fo many-fhips, pafling and crofling each other in fo little ume 
and room, by their dexterous management, is faid to have made a 
travelling French gentleman of rank, to hold up his hands and ex- 
claim, ‘* that it was there France was conquered ;” the entrance into 
the harbour being fo very narrow, with dangerous rocks on one fide, 
anda fteep fand bank on the other, with a hard fhoal bar acrofs, 
where the waves of the fea frequently run very high, and puts them 
under the neceffity of being very brifk and dexterous. 

‘What is moft worthy remarking here when they are going out 
with a fair wind with their great deep-loaded fhips, and the waves 
running high wpon the bar, that they would make the thip flrike 
upon it, if fhe was to fail out pitching againft the head waves, to 
prevent which when they come to the bar, they in a very mafterly 
manner bring the fhip to, and fhe drives over, rolling broad fide to 
waves, which ntanagement preferves her from itriking. 

‘] have heard of a bold fingle adventurer getting to fea out of this 
harbour, when many fhips lay windbound with the wind and waves 
right in, and right upon the fhore without the harbour; he having 
afmall handy fhip, and no doubt, materials and men that could be 
depended upon, made every thing foug and ready, as the occafion 
required, and got as near the bar as fhe could ride with fafety, and 
had the fails, that were defigned to be carried, furled with rope- 
yarns that would eafily break; he then took the advantage as may 
be fuppofed, of the firft of the ebb of a high flrong {pring tide when 
there was water enough and fo drove over the bar, ttern foremott, 
with the fails all furled and the yards braced fharp up, by the ftrength 
of the tide out of the harbour, till they reached ile fea tide trom 
the fouthward along the coaft, then put the helm hard a ftarboard, 
and brought the fhip by the wind on the Jarboard tack, and expedi- 
tioufly fet all the fails they could carry; the tide checking the fhip 
two points on the lee bow helped her to get to windward off the lee 
fore, fo that they made their courfe good along the coatt, and got 
their paflage. 

_* When it happens that a great fleet of loaded fhips fails out in one 
tide, with the firft of a welterly wind, thofe that draw the leatt 
water take the advantage and get over the bar frit to fea, where 
they ftrive and carry all the fail poflible to get and keep a head of 
each other, and the fafteft failing and beit managed thips common- 
ly get the advantage whilft they are in the open and clear part of 
Fi3 the 
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the fea, till they come to work out of Yarmouth Roads, where fo» 
want of water the fhips of the greateft draft are often obliged i 
flay for the fiowing of the tide, and each fhip is glad to follow aNd. 
ther that they know draws more water than themfelves when goin 
through dangerous channels, this colleéts many of them near toge. 
ther again for their mutual fafety, each heaves the lead and makes 
known aloud the foundings, which often p:oves the principal guide 
to the whole fleet, as by that they find and keep the bet of the 
deep in the intricate channels they pafs througn, and in which they 
often have a great deal of turning to windward again’ {trong wet. 
erly winds When they are obliged to ttop the lee tide they do it 
with the beft bower anchor and cable to the better end, whch makes 
them fo expert in heaving up their anchors, and getting under way, 
as well as working their fhips to windward (as particularly defcribed 
page 50), andelpecially up the Swin channel, in fuch weather when 
they would not venture to proceed with a fair wind; this feemsa pa- 
radox to many people, therefore it may be of fervice o explain their 
fingular conduct on this occafion. 

When they turn to windward up the Swin in dark hazey weather, 
they know by thetr foundings when they are in a fair way, and 
what fide of the channel they are on, and by ttanding quite acrofg 
the main channel from fide to fide avoid the oanger of being hook- 
ed in, on the wrong fide of tpirs of fand into fwaiches where the 
tide runs through, and where there is the fame found:nys at the en- 
trance as in the right channel, which is the rea‘on chac with a fair 
wind and hazey weather, a compais courfe 1s not to be relied upon, 
therefore each thip, very arifully, endeavours to get a leader that 
they know draws more water than themielves, and the leading hhi 
knowing their danger running no farther than they think is fafe, 
commonly lets go her anchor, the next following fhip apprehending 
the fame danger, has their anchors ready and lets ic go juit above the 
firit fhip, and the next fteers clofe pait thele two fhips and comes :o 
an anchor juft above them, and fo on with the nexce ti!] the whole 
fleet forms a line one above the other, fo that the fhip that was firk 
becomes lait, when they commonly again heave up her anchor, 
and tleer clofe by the whole fleet 1f they are perceived to ride a-float, 
and the next fhip follows them, and either comes to an anchor again 
above the uppermoit fhip as before, or proceeds forward, according 
as they find by the foundings, by which they know that they have patt 
the dangers they were afraid of and gets into a fafe track, where 
they can depend upon the compas courfe, then they fe: and carry all 
the fail poilibie to get or keep a-head of each ovher, 

‘Their management in working thefe large thips to windward, 
up molt parts of London river with their main-fails fer is likewife 
remarkable, and from their great practice knowing the depth of 
water according to tie time of tide, and how much the fhip will fhoot 
ahead in ttays; they itand upon each tack to the greateft nicety 
clofe from fide to fide as far as poffible things will admit of to keep 
in a fair way, and where eddies occafion the true tide to run very 
narrow, or fhips, &c. lie in the way fo as not to give room to turn 
to windward, they very dexteroufly brail up mainfail and forefail, 

and dgrives to windward with the tide under their topfails by oe 
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ules as Bas been defcribed, and in the Pool where there is fo little 
room to pafs through fuch crowds of fhips, their management has 
sforded me the greateft pleafure, and when they get near their de- 
fgned birth, to what a nicety they let go the anchor, veers out the 
cable to run freely as the occafion may require, fo as to bring the 
hip up exactly in time in furprifing little room, clear of the other 
fips, and /ays her eafily and fairly along fide of the tier of thips 
where they moor, fo that as they fay they can work and lay their 
hips to a boat’s length as occafion requires. And there is no doubt 
but that to fhorten the voyage by which the men are paid, occafions 
this extraordinary induftry, and dexterous management, every Man 
for his own intereft here exerts himfelf, encouraging and ftriving to 

t before and excel each other, in doing the neceffary duty. When 
it happens that the fhips come a-ground, they readily firft carry out 
acatch anchor and towline, and if that is deficient, they haul outa 
bower anchor by it, to heave the fhip off. In heaving up their 
anchors brifkly with a windlafs, they greatly excel other merchant 
fhips, but the difference of men as well as things, can only be known 
by comparifon; I had a fhip in the merchant’s fervice, that hove 
with nine hand{pikes double man’d at the windlafs, to heave up the 
{mall bower anchor, which we found fo difficult, and took up fo 
much time, that to avord the rifques we run in getting the fhip under 
way in narrow waters, I was going to have this anchor changed for 
alefs, till at London, I happened to employ a mate and feven men 
from a collier, to tranfport the fhip to the Graving Dock at Dept- 
ford, when thefe feven men only, hove up this anchor by two brifk 
motions, for each fquare of the windlafs, in a quarter of the time 
that it ufed to be dune by 18 men, and this difference was entirely 
owing to their dexterity, learn’d by great praétice; they rife with 
their hand!pike:, and heave exactly all together with a regular brifk 
motion, which unites their powers into one. And they are equally 
brifk and clever in warping, or tranfporting a fhip with ropes, and 
likewife in handing. reefing and fteering, &c.’ 

The improvement in the light-houfes at Liverpool, appears 
to be of much importance, and deferves to be generally known. 
‘It is well known from reafon as well as experience, that open 
coal fire light, expofed to all winds and weathers, cannot be made 
to burn and fhow a conftant fteady blaze to be feen at a fufficient 
diftance with any certainty, for in ftorms of wind, when lights are 
mott wanted, thofe open fires are made to burn furioufly, and very 
foon away, fo as to melt the very iron work about the grate, and in 
cold weather, when it fnows, hails, or rains hard, the keepers of the 
hghts do not care to expofe themfelves to the bad weather, are apt to 
negleé till the fire is too low, then throws on a large quantity of 
coals at a time, which darkens the light for a time till the fire burns 
Up again, and in fome weathers it muft be difficult to make them 
burn with any brightnefs. And when they are inclofed in a glafed 
clofe light-houfe, they are apt to {moke the windows greatly, nor 
affords {o much conftant blaze (that gives the moft light) as oil 
lamps, or tallow candles of two pounds each, but thefe la(t require 
often {huffing to prevent their light from being dull, fo that after 
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trial of thefe different forts of lights, we have fixed upon lamp lights 
with proper reflectors behind them to anfwer beit here at Liverpool,’ 
_ The lamps here alluded to, are particularly defcribed, with 
figures; but for thefe the work muft be ‘confulted, They till 
feem fufceptible of further improvement ; and it may be worth 
a trial, whether three concave reflectors placed together, {o as 
to form a femicircle at their points of contact, with one good 
Jamp in their common centre or focus, would not throw a fuf. 
ficient light over a complete half of the compafs ? WN 
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Art. V. A Treatise on Building in Water. In Two Parts. Part I, 
Particularly relative to the Repair and Rebuilding of Effex Bridge, 
Dublin, and Bridge-building in general, with Plans properly 
fuited to the Rebuilding of Ormond Bridge. Part IT. Concerning 
an Attempt to contrive and introduce quick and cheap Methods 
for ereSting fubfantial Stone Buildings and other Works, in freth 
and Salt Water, quaking Bogs or Morafles, for various Purpofes ; 
fully laid down and clearly demonitrated by Twelve praétical Pro. 
pofitions, but not in any Cafe exceeding Ten Fathom deep: 
Together with a Plan for a f{pacious and commodious Harbour 
for the Downs in England, projecting to Twenty Feet deep at low 
Water. Principally addreffed and peculiarly adapted to young and 
unexperienced Readers. LIlluftrated with Sixty-three Copper- 
plates. By George Semple.  4to. 1;s. Boards, Dublin 
printed for the Author, and fold by Taylor in London. 


N this work the Writer defcribes his method of guarding 
§ againft the wafhing away, by the rapidity of the current, 
the foil from between the arches of Effex Bridge; which he 
effected by a continued foundation of mafonry acrofs the river 
from one fhore to the other. . His contrivances for this purpofe, 
which appear to be honeftly related, though not explained in 
the cleareft manner, require an infpection of the plates, in or- 
der to apprehend them; but the account of the mortar ufed on 
fuch occafions totally invalidates the pompous claim fet up by 
M. Loriot, Mafter of Mechanics to the King of France, of the 
re-difcovery of the ancient cement or artificial ftone of the 
Greeks and Romans*. Mr. Semple, neverthelefs, acknow- 
ledges his obligation to a French writer (Colonel Belidor) for 
the method of founding his piers in what are termed batter- 
deaux, or cofferdams; thefe are inclofures formed by rows of 
piles, filled between to form adam, within which the foil can 
be dug away until a ftratum is found fufficiently fecure to truft 
the mafonry on. The caiffon, on the contrary, only refting 
the pier on the natural bed of the river, the frailty of this me_ 





* See Review, vol. li, p. 184. 
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thod was experienced by the failing of one of the piers of Weft- » 


mintter Bridge, before it was finifhed. 

The following fection on the preparing of timber, will not 
only ferve as a {pecimen of the performance, but is of fuch ex- 
tenfive application as to furnifh information for land as well as 
water fervice : 

‘ We have (in Ireland) very little timber now of the produce of 
this kingdom of any kind, but large quantities of both oak and fir 
imported ; OD which two forts, | fhall make a few remarks. 


‘ Oak is generally allowed to endure all feafons and weathers, | 


better than anv other fort of timber, and fome people are of opi- 
nion, that it is the beft of all others in Water. I know the pier or 
piles, which we began to run out in this harbour about the year 1728, 
have long fince fufficiently proved, that it was not by any means ade- 
quate to that purpofe, though I do believe, that there is not any 
country tha: produces better oak timber than ours, notwithftanding 
thofe piles rotted and decayed in a very fhort time; but whether 
that was owing to the nature of that particular timber, or to any 
thing peculiar to our harbour, | know not, but it is reported there 
isa fort of worms that either breed in or are nourifhed in thole piles, 
that totally deftroy them. 

‘ There are, indeed, feveral methods that have been made ufe of 
to prelerve timber. Sir Hugh Platt informs us, that the Venetians 


make ufe of one, which feenis very rational, viz. to burn and fcorch . 


their timber in a flaming fire, continually turning it round with an 


engine, til] ix has got a hard black crufty coal upon it.—Ozihers in-. 
form us, that the Dutch preferve their gates, portcullis’s, draw- 


bridges, fluices, &c. by coating them over with a mixture of pitch 
and tar, whercon they itrew {mall pieces of cockle and other hhells, 
beaten almoft to powder and mixed with fea fand, which incrufts 
and arms it wonderfully againit all affaults of wind or weather; but 
formy own part. I conclude, that the Venetian method is prefer 
able, becaufe, I believe, it is the fap that is either in oak or fir, that 
isthe principal caufe of their decaying fo foon. Befides, that fap 
probably breeds and nourifhes the worms that are natural to it, but 
there are not any worms peculiar to the water that I have ever 
heard of. 

‘ Worms generally breed in the fap of all kinds of building tim- 
bers, and have a powerful effect on them, either without or within 
doors; and all old and dry foft woods breed them in great abun- 
dance, juft as mites are bred in cheefe ; and fome of thefe worms are 
a quarter of an inch in length, and near a tenth of an inch in thick- 
nefs; and in very footy old cabbins where foft woods are gener«lly 
made ufe of, they are to be found in great abundance. For thefe 
reafons, you ought to be exceeding careful how you make ufe of any 
fort of fappy timber, but particularly in all works that ftand the 
Weather, for the fap is of a corrofive nature, and for that reafon 
ought not to be made ufe of, efpecially before it is a little feafoned 
in any work that requires to be durable. 

“ I know there are carpenters who pretend it is neceffary to paint 
their work diretly, and [ admit that in fome cafes it may; but it 
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ought to be done with judgment, and not merely to varnith over 
and hide the imperfections of their work. As the prefervation of 
timber is a fubject fuitable to our prefent purpofe, I advife you never 
to paint either green or fappy timber of any kind. 

* When I was building the manfion-houfe of Ramsfort, one da 
after dinner, Mr. Ram obferved to his company, that he had fome 
time ago, cu: up fome of his own fir timber into fcantling, out of 
which he had a great number of field-gates made, and that feveral 
of them that had been hung up near his houfe, he had painted im. 
mediately, but thofe that were at a diftance through feveral parts 
of his extenfive demefne, were not painted; that thofe which were 
painted were all quite rotten, but thofe that were not painted con- 
tinued firm. The company feemed furprized at this information, 
and Mr. Ram enquiring of me the caufe of this apparent phenome. 
nov, I readily anfwered, that the painting of the fappy wood, en- 
crufted and confined the fap, and prevented its being exhautted by 
the fun and weather, and being continued within it, preyed upon, 
putrified, and deflroyed the hearty found wood. As to the wood that 
had not been painted, the fun and weather confumed and exhautted 
its fap, and thereby rendered it of a proper confiftence, and made 
it weil feafoned. It is for this reafon I advife againit painting, or 
otherwife encrufting fappy green wood, unlefs you have fome very 
powerful reafons for it. 

‘ Lonce happened in company with a very ingenious gentleman, 
one Mr. Smith, who was fo kind as to communicate a fecret to me, 
which ftruck me greatly, and [ initantly put it in practice, and am 
now convinced it 1s an excellent methed to make red fir timber near 
as durable as oak, i. e. after your work is tried up or even put to- 
gether, lay it on the ground with ftones or bricks under it to about 
a toot high, and burn wood (which is the belt firing for that pur- 

ofe) under is, till you thoroughly heat and even fcorch it all over, 
then, whilft the wood is hot, rub it over plentifully with linfeed- 
oil and tar in equal parts, and well boiled together, and let it be 
kept boiling whilii you are ufing it; and this will immediately 
ftrike and tink (if the wood be tolerably feafoned) one inch or more 
into the wood, clole all the pores, and make it become exceeding 
hard and durable, either under or over water; and if there fhould 
be any fappy parts in it, they will receive fuch benefit by the fire 
and heat of this natural and penetrating liquid, that they will alfo 
thereby become exceeding durable, Good red fir prepared after this 
manner, will, for maoy ufes, lait as long, if not longer, even than 
oak timber, efpecially in water; and if good fir timber 1s con- 
ftantly kept in water, it will keep frefh and found much longer than 
oak, 

‘ I have often feen flating and plaftering laths, clove out of bog 
oak and bog fir; in cleaving the fir laths, I frequently obierved the 
turpentine as fiefh and firm in it as if it were perfect rofin; andl 
have heard of the fplinters of this wood being ufed not only for 
torches, but by poor people fometimes as candles. In the butt of a 
clean trunk of a bog fir-tree, it will fplit thin and tough like whale- 
bone. It is a generally received notion that the timber trees which 


are (ouad am fuch abundance in fome of our bogs, have lain there 
ever 
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ever fince the great deluge, but be that as it may, the bog oak 
timber is always found to be frufhey, dozed, and fhort grained, and 
not near fo found as the fir timber, though both taken up at the 
fame time out Of the fame bog. Hence I think we may fafely con- 
clude, that red fir timber is exceeding durable, and confequently 
ynexceptionable as to our prefent purpofe, provided it be kept en- 
tirely under water ; therefore, let us determine to make our coffers 
of good found red fir timber, and keep them under waier as much as 
we conveniently can.’ 

In treating of light-houfes, Mr. Semple alfo recommends 
lamps inftead of coal fires ; only he direéts the placing them be- 
hind glafs femi-globes, whereas at Liverpool we find they ftand 
before glafs or metal reflectors *. 


* See Hutchinfon’s Pra@ical Seamanfhip in the preceding Article. 





—_— 


Act. VI. Know your own Mind: A Comedy, performed at the 
Theatre Royal, in Covent-Garden. Written by Arthur Murphy, 
Eigst- 8vo. 1s. 6d, Becket. 1778. 


LruouGu this Comedy is founded on the Irrefolu of 
A Deftouches, it is by no means to be accounted a tranfla- 
tion, or to be ranked among the fervile imitations of the French 
drama. An original vein of Englifh humour animates the dia- 
logue; and characters of our own growth are happily intro- 
duced, and faithfully delineated, particularly thofe ot Mifs Ne- 
ville and Dafhwould. ‘The laft indeed is faid to have been 
drawn after the life, and to exhibit the features of the deceafed 
Ariftophanes of the Haymarket. How far this idea is juft, his 
numerous acquaintance may partly determine from the follow- 
ing fpecimen of the dialogue: 

Enter Lady Bett, Dasnwounp, and Matvit. 

* Lady Bett. Mr. Dathwould, do you think I'l) bear this? What 
liberty will you take next? You think, becaufe I laugh, that I am 
not offended.— Aunt, 1 received a letter, and he has attempted to 
fnatch it from me. 

Dash. Why it brings a little cargo of ridicule from the country, 
and my friend Malvil fees no joke in it. 

Mat, When my friend’s name is brought in queftion, Sir— 

Lady Bei. It is diverting notwithftanding —Aunt, what do 
you think? My coufin Cynthia, you know, was to be married to 
Sir George Squanderftock ; her mother oppofed it, and broke off the 
match, and now it’s come out, that fhe was all the time the clan- 
deftine rival of her own daughter. 

Mittamovur. Not inapplicable to the prefent bufinefs, (afdeJ 

Mrs. Brom. Go, you giddy girl, no fucn thing ! 

Mit, (afde) She charms by her very faults. 








_ t The Author’s name is omitted in the title, but we obferved it 
in the news-paper advertif/ements. 
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. Sir Har. (goes up to Brcrove) And Dafhwould has beep fay. 
ing—— 

nee, Po! repeat none of his fayings to me. 

Lady Bert. Did you fay any thing, Mr. Dafhwould ? What was 
it? 

Dasx. Oh! nothing. Sir George Squanderftock is my very good 
friend. 

Mat. And for that reafon you might fpare him. No man is 
without his faults. 

Dasu. Ay, allow him faults, out of tendernefs. 

Byc. Sir George is a valuable man, Sir, and reprefents his 
county to great advantage. 

* Das. He does fq; takes a world of pains; nothing can efcape 

; Manilla ranfom not paid; there muit be a motion about that 
matter: he knots his handkerchief to remember it.—Scarcity of 
corn! another knot—triennial parliaments— (kaots) Juries judges of 
Jaw as well as, fact (dnots) national debt (kxots) bail in criminal 
cafes (knots) and fo on he goes, till his handkerchief is twifted into 
gueftions of {tate : the liberties and fortunes of all pofterity dangling 
like a bede roll; he puts it in his pocket, drives to the gaming 
table, and the next morning his handkerchief goes to the wath, and 
his country and the minority are both left in the fuds. 

Lady Bitt. What a defcription! U goth I P 

Sir Har. Hey! lively Lady Bell! j ae 

Mit. Ho! ho! I thank you, Dafhwould. 

Mrs. Brom. (afde to Millamour) How can you encourage him? 
Let us leave ’em to themfelves. 

Mat, You fee, Mr. Bygrove 

Byc. Ay! thus he gets a ftory to graft his malice upon, and then 
he fets the table in a roar at the next tavern. 

Sir Har. Never be out of humour with Dafhwould, Mr. By- 
grove ; he keeps me alive; he has been exhibiting pictures of this 
fort all the morning, as we rambled about the town. 

Dasu. Oh! no; no pictures; I have fhewn him real life. 

Sir Har. Very true, Dafhwould: and now mind him: he will 
touch them off to the life for you. 

Mrs. Brom. Millamour fo clofe with Lady Bell! the forward im- 
portunity of that girl. (afde, and goes to Millamour,) 

Dasu. There is pofitively no fuch thing as going about this town, 
without feeing enough to fplit your fides with laughing. We called 
upon my friend Sir Volatile Vainlove: he, you know, fhines in all 
polite affemblies, and is, if you believe himfelf, of the firit charac-. 
ter for intrigue. We found him drinking Valerian tea for his break- 
faft, and putting on falfe calves. 

Sir Har. And the confufion he was in, when we entered the 
room ! 

Dasu. In the next flreet, we found Jack Spinbrain, a celebrated 
poet, with a kept miftrefs at his elbow, writing lampoons for the 
News-paper ; One moment murdering the reputation of his neigh- 
bours, and the next a fuicide of his own.—We faw a young heir, 


not yet of age, granting annuity bonds, and five Jews and three 
2 Chriflians, 
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Chriftians, duped by their avarice to lend money upon them, A 
r— , 
i Har. Hear, hear; itis all true. I was with him. 

Dasu. A lawyer taking notes upon Shakefpeare: a deaf Nabob 
ravifhed with mufic, and a blind one buying pictures. Men with- 
out talents, rifing to preferment, and real genius going to a jail._— 
An officer in a marching regiment with a black eye, and a French 
bair dreffer wounded in the {word arm. 

Sir Har. Oh! ho! ho! by this light I can vouch for every word. 

Bye. Go on, Sir Harry, ape your friend in all his follies; be the 
nimble marmozet; grin at his tricks, and try to play them over 
again you! felf. 

Sir Har. Well now, that is too fevere: Dafhwould, defend me 
from his wit. You know I hoard up all your good things. 

DasH. You never pay me in my own coin, Sir Harry: try 
now; who knows but you wiil fay fomething ? 

Mat. Friend or foe it is all alike. 

Lady Bet. (coming forward) And where is the mighty harm? 
J like pulling to pieces of all things. 

Mit. (/llowing Lady Bett.) To be fure it is the life of con- 
verfation. Does your Ladythip know Sir George Squanderftock’s 
iifter ? 

LadyBevt. I have feen her. 

Mit, She is a politician in petticoats; a fierce republican; the 
talks of the dagger of Brutus, while the fettles a pin in her tucker ; 
and fays more about fhip-money, than pin-money. 

Byc. And now you muft turn buffoon ?. 

Dasu. I know the lady; fhe {colds at the loyalifts, goffips againit 
the act of fettlement, and has the fidgets for Magna Charta. 

Mit. She encourages a wrinkle againft bribery; flirts her fan at 
the miniltry, and bites her lips at taxes, and a ftanding army. 

Mat. Mr. Bycrove, will you bear all this? 

Enter Milfs Nevit.e, and whi/pers Mrs. BroMLey. 

Mrs.Brom. Very well, Neville, 1’ll come prefently. 

{ £xit Mifs Nevirre. 

Mat, (/ooking at Mifs Nevitre.) I fhall ftayjno longer. Mr, 
Bygrove, will you walk? , (Exit. 

Byc. No, Sir, I fhall not leave the enemy in this room behind 
me: a bad tranflator of an ancient poet, is not fo fure to deface his 
original, as his licentious ftrain to difparage every character. 

Dasu. Sir Harry, he will neither give, nor take a joke, 

Sir Har. No, | told you fo. 

Byc. Let me tell you once for all, Sir-—— 

Dasa. I with you would. 

Byc. Why interrupt ? Do you know what I was going to fay ? 

Dasx. No, do you? 


Mit. I’lldeave ’em all to themfelves. [ Steals out, 
Mrs. Brom. (afide) Millamour gone! [ Exit, 


Byc. Let me tell you, Sir, with all your flahes of wit, you wiil 
find that you have been playing with an edge-iool at lalt. And 
What does this mighty wit amount to? The wit in vogue, expofes 
one 
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one man; makes another expofe himfelf; gets into the fecrets of ar 
intimate acquaintance, and publifhes a ftory to the world; belies 
friend ; puts an anecdote, a letter, an epigram into the News- paper; 
and that is the whole amount of modern wit. : 

Dasn. A ftrain of morofe invective is more diverting, to be fure 

By. (looking about for Mrs. Bromley.) Well, Sir, we'll adjourn 
the debate. You may go on; mifreprefent every thing ; if there ig 
nothing ridiculous, invent a flory: and when you have done it, it ig 
but a cheap and frivolous talent. Has a lady a good natural bloom? 
Her paint muft be an expenfive article. Does fhe look grave? She 
will fin the deeper, Is fhe gay and affable? Her true charaéer wilt 
come out at the Commons. That is the whole of your art, and J 
leave you to the practice of 1t. (going.) 

Dasu. Satyrical Bygrove! naw the widow has him in tow. 

Bro. (turning back.) Could not you itay till my back was fairly 
turned ? [ Exit, 

Dasu. What a look there was! 

Lady Bett. At what a rate you run on! you keep the field 
againft them all. 

Dasu. Sir Harry, flep up, and watch him with the widow. 

Sir Har. I will; don’t flay too long. 

Dasu. I'll foliow you: and hark, make your party good with 
Mifs Neville. 

Sir Har. You fee, Lady Bell, a fling at every body. [ Extt. 

Dasu. The taronet does not want parts; that is to fay, he has 
very good materials to play the fool with, I thall get him to marry 
Mifs Neville. 

Lady Bett. Bring that about, and you will for once do a ferious 
action, for which every body will honour you. 

Das. In the mean time, do you watch your aunt Bromley: fhe 
is your rival. 

Eady Bert. Rival? That would be charming! 

Dash. It is even fo. Now Millamour’s underftanding is good, 
but his paffions quick : if you play your cards right 
Lady Beit. Are you going to teach me how to manage a man? 

Dasu. Coquetfry will never fucceed with him. A quickfand 
does not fhift fo often as his temper. You mutt take him at his 
word, and never give him time to change, and veer about. 

Lady Bett. Totally out of nature. 

Das. Oh! very well. I give up the point. [ Exit.’ 

The fentimental flander of Mailvil is judicioufly oppofed to 
the unguarded pleafantry of Dafhwould. ‘The Prologue con- 
tains fome pathetic lines on the late Meffrs. Barry and Wood- 


ward, and the Epilogue is penned, con amore, by Mr. Garrick. 
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ArT. VIf. ‘ 
as a Supplement to the Natural Hifory of thofe Parts. By John 


Hunter, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and F_R.S. gto, 
Five Shillings fewed, or bound up with the firit Part, one Guinea. 
johnfon. 1773. 

N the preceding part of this publieation, for our account of 

which the reader may confult our 46th volume, page 603, 
the Author confined himfelf to the anatomy and phyfiology of 
the teeth: in the prefent he treats wholly of their difeafes, or 
irregularities, and of the confequences of them; difcuffing the 
fubjeét in ten chapters, in the firfé of which he treats of their 
decay from rottennefs, or denudation, of the fwelling of their 
fangs, of gum boils, excrefcences from the gum, and abfcefles in 
the jaws. In the fecond chapter, the difeafes of the alveolar 
procefles are difcuffed ; and in the third, thofe of the gums. 
Nervous pains in the jaw form the fubject of the fourth chapter ; 
andin the four following the Author treats of the extraneous mat- 
ter upon the teeth ; of their irregularity ; of irregularities between 
them and the jaw; and of projections of theunder jaw. In the 
ninth chapter he treats pretty largely of the operations of draw- 
ing and tranfplanting teeth: and in the tenth and laft, defcribes 
the fymptoms attending dentition, and the proper methods of 
relief and cure. 

In treating of the decay ofa tooth, fuppofing the difeafe to be 
not fo far advanced as to render the tooth ufelefs ; he advifes 
that it fhould be extracted, and then immediately boiled, with a 

view not only to make it perfectly clean, but likewife to deftro 
any life* that may beinit. It is then to be replaced in the focket, 
where it can mew fuffer only from chemical or mechanical 
caufes; as it is now dead, and incapable of being affected by 
any difeafe. This practice however is here faid to be only 
fometimes followed with fuccefs; when it anfwers the fame end 
as burning the nerve, but with much greater certainty. 

Nervous pains in the jaws conftitute an excruciating and 
obftinate difeafe, which, in the Author’s opinion, feems in 
reality to have no connection with the teeth, though they are 
generally fufpected to be the caufe, or the feat of it. In a 
cafe of this kind the Author has known all the teeth of the af- 
fected fide drawn in fucceffion without any advantage: on the 
contrary, the pain has fometimes become more diffufed, and has 
at laft attacked the correfponding fide of the tongue. The 
difeafe is frequently periodical ; but the bark often fails: The 
Author has feen cafes of fome years ftanding, where hemlock 
has fucceeded : but fometimes all attempts prove unfuccefsful. 


_—... 





* See Monthly Review, June 1772, p. 604. 
He 
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He adds. however that fea-bathing has been of fingular feryicg ; 
fome particular cafes. , 

The tranfplanting of teeth is confidered by the Author 2, 
‘the niceft of all operations relating to the teeth, and as te. 
quiring more chirurgical and phyfiological knowledge than ap 
that comes under the care of the dentift. Though we cannot 
enter into the minutia of this difficult art, it may be of ufet 
our readers in general to be acquainted with the following cir. 
cumftances relating to the replacing of found teeth, when the 
have been knocked out by accident; or, ftill more vexatioufly 
drawn by miftake. 

The Author informs us that if a tooth be replaced at any 
time before its /ife is deftroyed, it will re-unite with the Cavity 
of the focket, and become as faft as ever; and that even the 
grinders may be thus treated with fuccefs, as their fangs will 
go as readily into their refpective fockets as one fang would, 
Though no time fhould be loft in the performing of this opera- 
tion, the trial is faid to be advifeable even twenty-four hours 
after the accident, or as long as the focket will receive the tooth, 
which may be the cafe fome days after the accident. 

The Author relates one inftance where a gentleman had the 
fecond Bicufpis loofened, and the firft knocked out. He picked 
the latter up from the ground, and put it into his pecket, Some 
hours afterwards the Author wafhed it as clean as poffible in 
warm water, where he kept it fome time, in order to foften it, 
“I then,’ fays he, * replaced it, firft having introduced a probe 
into the focket, to break down the coagulated blood which 
filled it. 1 then tied. thefe two teeth to the firft grinder, and 
the cufpidatus, with filk, which was kept on fome days, and then 
removed. After a month they were as faft as any teeth in the 
head; and if it were not for the remembrance of the circum- 
ftances above related, the gentleman would not be fenfible that 
his tceth had met with any accident. Four years have now 
pafled fince it happened.’ 

Mr. Hunter always fuppofes, in this treatife, that whenever 
the tranfplantation of a tooth has been attended with fuccefs, 
there has been a /iving union formed between the foreign tooth 
and the focket. The tranfplanted tooth is faid to preferve a 
degree of tranfparency peculiar to a living tooth, and very dif 
ferent from the opaque chalky white of a dead tooth. He 
thinks too that the tranfplanted tooth is capable of becoming 
difeafed ; and even affirms that pain is fometimes felt in it. Be 
this as it may, the following curious experiment (which how- 
ever only once fucceeded with the Author) fhews that when 4 
living tooth has been tranfplanted into fome part of a living 


animal, an a¢tual communication of veflels is formed — 
the 
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the tooth and the animal; or to ufe the Author’s expreffion, 


that the tooth retains its ie. 
‘I took,’ fays the Author, ‘a found tooth from a perfon’s 
head; then made a pretty deep wound with a lancet into the 
thick part of a cock’s comb; and prefled the fang of the tooth 
into this wound, and faftened it with threads pafied thro’ other 
rts of the comb. The cock was killed fome months after ; 
and I injeéted the head with a very minute injection: the comb 
was then taken off, and put into a weak acid, and the tooth be- 
ing foftened by this means, I flit the comb and tooth into two 
halves, in the long direction of the tooth. I found the veflels 
of the tooth well injected, and alfo obferved that the external 
furface of the tooth adhered every where to the comb by veflels, 
fimilar to the union of .a tooth with the gum and fockets,’— 
(Similar, though lefs fingular, inftances of an union formed be- 
tween diffimilar parts of animal bodies, may be feen in our Re+ 
view of the firft part of this-treatife above referred to, p. 604.] 
In cafes of difficult dentition the Author recommends the cut- 
ting the gums down to the tooth, as the only effe€tual method 
of cure; and relates fome inftances of very fingular fymptoms— 
fuch as contractions of the fingers and toes, flux of matter from 
the urethra, &c.—inftantly removed either by that operation, or 
by the fpontaneous cutting of a tooth. 





Art. VIII. A /afe and eafy Remedy propofed for the Stone and Gravel, 
the Scurvy, Fe. illuftrated by Cafes; together with an extemporas 
neous Method of impregnating Water, and other Liquids, with fixed Air, 
&e. By Nathaniel Hulme, M.D, &c. 4to. 25. Kobinfon, 
1778. 

N giving an account of a former publication of the Author’s 
| [in our Review for July laft, page 83.] we abridged a very 
fingular cafe there related; in which an immenfe number of 
calculous fragments, and a large quantity of a whitifh mucous 
chalky fubftance, were difcharged from the bladder of a patient, 
who had regularly fer fome time taken, by the Author’s direc- 
tion, an aqueous folution of 15 grains of fixed alcaline falt, and 
immediately afterwards {wallowed a draught of water containing 
as much vitriolac acid as was known, a priori, to be fufficient 
to neutralize the alcali, and to expel from it all its fixed air. 

In the firft fe€tion of the prefent performance, the Author 
Tecapitulates the particulars of this cafe, and then proceeds to 
telate fome other inftances of the efficacy of this mode of ad- 
miniftering fixed air, in nephritic complaints, as obferved by 
himfelf and others. In the fecond feétion he briefly treats of 
the efficacy of this medicine in the fcurvy; and particularly 
telates the cafe of a perfon evidently. labouring under the fymp- 
toms of the true fea fcurvy, who was fenfibly relieved after fol- 


Rev. July, 1778, Gg lowing 
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lowing this courfe five or fix days, and cured of the Complaint 
in a fortnight. 

The advantages which have been derived, and which may be 
expected from the exhibition of fixed air, in this convenient and 
not very unpalatable mode of difpenfing it, in cafes of the gout 
hedtic fevers with confumption, putrid fevers, dyfentery, and worms 
form the fubjects of the third, fourth, and fifth fections, Re. 
commending the perufal of what the Author advances on thefe 
heads, to the medical reader, who may thence derive hints tha 
may be of ufe in praétice, we fhall attend more particularly to 
the Author’s laft fection; in which he defcribes an ex tempora- 
neous and fimple method of impregnating water and other ]j. 
quors with fixed air, without the ufe of any particular apparatus, 
and by the mere mixture of two liquors, 

Thefe liquors are the folution of fixed alcali, and the water 
acidulated with vitriolic acid, defcribed at the beginning of this 
article ; .but which, inftead of being taken feparately, are to be 
gradually and cautioufly mixed with each other, fo as to pre 
vent the effervefcence, or the diffipation of the fixed air, as much 
as poflible. The water, fays the Author, taftes very brifk and 
acidulous, and fparkles when poured out of one glafs into another, 
—* The more flowly and carefully the mixture of the alcaline 

stand acid liquors is made, in this experiment, the more ftrongly 
@ will the water be charged with fixed air: for this reafon it is 
beft to let the fecond liquor run gradually down the fide of the 
veflel which is to contain them.’—They will thus ¢ ac /ilentl 
on each other ;—and the fixed air of the alcali will be gently 
extricated from its bafis, and immediately diffufe and incorpo- 
rate itfelf into every adjacent particle of the water, till the 
whole fluid be fully faturated."—The Author’s ufual mixture 
confifts of 15 or 30 grains of fale of tartar diffolved in three 
ounces of water, to which are added three ounces of water pro- 
perly acidulated by means of the vitriolic acid. 

The Author produces an experiment from which he infers 
that this mixture contains, or has imbibed, a greater quan- 
tity of fixed air than is contained in an equal quantity of 
the water impregnated with that fluid by means of the common 
glafs apparatus. He forms this conclufion on Itis having found, 
in feveral comparative trials, that a greater quantity of fixed 
air is expelled, by means of heat, from a vial filled with the 
mixed alcaline and acid liquors, than from another vial of 
the fame fize filled with the water impregnated by means of the 
common apparatus. But’ this is not a fair way of eftimating 
the quantity of fixed air which water really imbibes in thefe two 
procefles. sae 

In water impregnated in the common manner, the fixed air 18 
actually combined with the water; whereas in the Author’s ¢x- 
: temporaneous 
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int temporaneous mixture, a very fmall portion of the fixed air can 
have had time to enter that fluid : accordingly, in his experiment, 
be the fixed air is chiefly expelled immediately from the alcaline falt 5 
ind and may be faid rather to pafs through the water than to be 
i actually expelled from it. In the experiments above mentioned 
te the Author employed half a drachm of falt of tartar diffolved in 
tee two ounces of water; and he found that the fixed air expelled 
ele from the liquor occupied a fpace equal to more than three ounce 
hat megfures. Had he ufed double or quadruple that quantity of 
i (* "Eline falt, he might poffibly have collected /ix or twelve ounce 
wr ' mea(ures of fixed air from thefe two ounces of water: but this 
lie large quantity of fixed air, though expelled from the water, can- 
ms not with propriety be faid to have been before imbibed by, or 
combined with, this {mall quantity of that fuid. A proper com- | 
4 bination, in any confiderable degree, can only take place, we a 
his apprehend, when the procefs is conducted in the manner long 
” ago propofed and executed by AZ. Venel* ; who was the firft, 
a we believe, who actually compounded an artificial acidulous or 
ch fpirituous water, like that of Seltzer or Pyrmont; though he 
nd was ignorant of the real nature of the ingredient to which it 
” owed thefe qualities ; and which he erroneoufly fuppofed to be 


: common air. 
>) On this head we fhall obferve that, when the alcaline falt 
and acidulated water have been juftly proportioned, and 


E properly mixed, and inftantly drank, we have found this 
rd extemporaneous compound to exceed both the artificial and 
y natural Pyrmont water in pungency and gratefulnefs: and 
“ft we entertain no doubt but that it may be employed with good 


effe& on many occafions, both as a medicine and as a grateful 
beverage, efpecially in diftant countries, and particularly in the 





c ‘avy; where not only water, but vinous and other potable 
liquors which have become vapid, may, as the Author obferves, 
bo be correéted or meliorated by this procefs, We are inclined 
‘. however to think that, in many cafes, the ufual mode of im- 
of pregnating water with fixed air may be more beneficial to the 
mt patient: as the fixed air, thus intimately united with the water, 
d 
od _* See Memoire de Savans Etrangers, tom. ii. The reader will 
he likewife meet with an account ot M. Venel’s experiments in Mr. 
of Henry’s tranflation of M. Lavoifier’s Effays Phyfical and Chemical, 
he P- 33. In M. Venel’s procefs, which we have frequently repeated, 
the fixed air diflodged from the alcaline falt, in a vial nearly full 
ng and clofely corked, being confined, fuffers a degree of comprefiion 
vO that greatly promotes its combination with the water :—and yet we | 
. have {ome reafon.to doubt whether, even in this way, more fixed air 
is can be ad@ually combined with water, than in the common procefs with 
x- the glafs apparatus. 
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feems to us to have a much better chance, in confequence of 
fuch intimate combination, of being conveyed into the circy. 
Jating fluids, or the bladder, than when exhibited in an effer- 
vefcing fluid; with whofe particles it has fo flight a connection, 
that a very confiderable part of it evidently efcapes into the 
cavity of the mouth and fauces, in the very a& of drinking it, 
In fa& it is to that circumftance that this mixture, as well as 
the natural Pyrmont water, and bottled fermented liquors, owe 
their pungency or brifk and acidulous tafte. z 

+ | 





Aet, IX. Principles of Beauty relative to the Human Head. By 
Alexander Cozens. Fol. Imp. Paper. 11. 5s. Dodfley. 1778, 


HIS new and philofophical performance was publifhed 

by fubfcription, and is, with permiffion, infcribed to his 
Majefty. The number, as well as the reputation of many of 
the names which are feen in the lift of encouragers to this 
work, feem to indicate that the Author is placed in a refpeét- 
able rank, by the lovers of the polite arts. 

It is acknowledged that Mr. Cozens poffeffes an uncommon 
fhare of original genius: his land{capes are all his own: his 
rocks, ruins, trees, lakes, and cataracts, are the offspring of 
his own fancy. Objects perpetually occur to furnifh him with 
the moft fublime images: an evening fky, or a decayed poft, 
fuggeft to a fufceptible mind the moft delightful reprefentations : 
The ideas of this artift expand at every hint; and a genius. like 
his has little occafion to travel through the tracklefs wilds of 
Abyffinia, to copy nature in her moft rude and unfociable ftate. 

This ingenious Vifionary has, in the work before us, ftrayed 
into a new path: he has left the uncultivated fcenes of the wil- 
dernefs, to ftudy the beauties of nature, in the gentleft emo- 
tions of the mind, as delineated in the human face. The idea 
of beauty, in general, is wild and indefinite, and muft continue 
in the fame undetermined ftate, as long as men decide upon 
the ex parte evidence of their own particular feelings. A laf- 
civious leer, or an impudent ftare, will, with fome, excite a 
violent fenfibility in their behalf, while others will te charmed 
into an invincible partiality in favour of a languifhing look; 
and in the depravity of tafte, even adventitious’ beauty will find 
admirers! for notwithftanding beauty is an interefting caule, 
it is to the paffions, and not to the judgment, that we per- 
petually appeal, 

Mr, Cozens has no intention, as he can have no hope, to 
invite the whims and caprices of mankind to any ftandard he 
may ereét ; he only means to deferibe fcientifically thofe difce- 
veries which he has ‘made, as an amufement to the lover of 
the arts; and to ground young practitioners in the pe 























of fimple and compound beauty, by explaining fyftematically 
the abftrufe parts which conftitute the following characters : 
The Majestic The Lancuip or DELICATE 
The SensiBLE, or WisE ‘The PENETRATING 
The STEADY The ENGAGING 
The SpirITED The GooD-NATURED 


The Haucuty The Tirmip 
The MELANCHOLY The CHEARFUL 
The TENDER The ARTFUL 
The Mopestr The INNOCENT. 


¢ Thefe, I prefume, fays he, are all the clafles which come 
under the definition and limitation of chara¢tered beauty, inde- 
pendent of paffion; for I muft repeat, that the paffions are by 
no means under my contemplation at prefent.’ 

Notwithftanding Mr. Cozens labours to keep clear of the 
paflions, we cannot help thinking but the Spirited, the Haughty, 
and perhaps the Artful, muft be heightened with a little tinc- 
ture of paffion to give a neceflary force te the expreffion. 

Our Author, on confidering the fubje&, fubmits the follow- 
ing ingenious obfervations to the Public : 

‘ Simple beauty of the human face, is one and the fame, at 
all times, and in all places; and is void of any predominant 
mental character. It proceeds from certain properties in the 
object, peculiarly adapted to raife that idea, the inveftigation 
of which I do not undertake, “Thus, were all womankind of 
the fimple beauty, they would refemble each other.—— 

‘ Simple beauty may be compared to pure, elemental water, 
and character is to beauty, as flavour, fcent, and colour ae to 
water ; which, by the addition of thefe feveral infufions, will 
be termed fweet, or four, or fcented, or red, yellow, &c. viz. 
fpecies, or forts of water. For the addition of charaéter to 
beauty gives the latter a diftinguifhing quality, producing al} the 
different kinds of charaétered beauties, each equally pleafing as 
to the effect upon the different taftes of mankind, but inferior 
to the firft or fimple beauty, in regard to purity of beauty. 
Thus, as I fuppofe that there is fuch a thing as elemental wa- 
ter, fo | prefume that there is elemental beauty, independent 
of tafte or prepofleffion, but capable of being blended with other 
qualities, As water may be mixt with wine, milk, &c. in the 
fame glafs ; fo beauty with the expreffion of gens ee or beauty 
with fenfz, &c. may be combined in the fame facé: the intu- 
fion gives flavour or expreffion to the infipid element; and it 
may be obferved, that fome charaéters will unite more inti- 
mately with beauty than others, as it is eafy to conceive that 
the fteady, the artful, &c. accord lefs with beauty than the mo- 
deft, the good-natured, &c.. Hence it fhould fecm that fimple 
Gg 3 beauty 
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beauty is pure, becaufe it has no character, and chara@ered 
beauty is in fome degree impure, if it may be fo exprefled, be. 
caufe its beauty is not fimple and unmixed !” 

Mr. Cozens might have proceeded, mixing his ingredients 
until by an encreafed impurity, the object became intoxicating ; 
this is the regular way of making approaches, and laying fiece 
to the paflions : and it accounts for the irrefiftible impetuotity fo 
obfervable in mankind under the influence of violent and im. 
pure defires. The modeft deportment of fimple beauty aims at 
no more than to engage the honeft and incorrupted afteGion of 
the mind. . 

In contemplating the human face, Mr. Cozens has obferved a 
faint degree of the mental characters combined in each difting 
beauty, which he endeavours to explain, by aa arrangement of 
the different characters, with their component parts—For ex- 
ample, 

© In the Timid—may be feen, the fenfible, tender, modeft, 
penetrating.’ 

We have chofen the Timid becaufe we cannot agree with 
our Author, that, the penetrating, can form any part of that 
affection. ‘The timid fhrinks from every objet: the penetra- 
ting obtrudes itfelf, to pry into and be intimate with every 
thing that is prefented to the fenfes.—T hey feem to be diame- 
trically oppofite to each other. 

Mr. Cozens concludes with this modeft and fenfible addrefs 
to the Public: 

¢ I am confcious much more may be faid upon the fubject of 
the beauty of the human face, but I have prefumed only to give 
an hint of a new practical fcheme to the Public, referring the 
ultimate decifion of the principles to the feelings and experience 
of mankind; and I fhall reft extremely pleafed, if this under- 
taking fhall promote a difcuffion of the fubje&t among the cu- 
rious. I beg leave to add, that, upon the whole, I have en- 
deavoured to produce the following effects in all the examples, 
that is, beauty, expreffion, and dignity, and all of them in the 
ftate of tranquillity ; for I conceive that the whole fet may be 
performed or compofed in fuch a manner as to be accompanied 
with more or lefs of the above properties, and yet fufficiently 
varied in the individuals by the proper diftin@tion of character.’ 

The better to explain his theory of beauty, Mr. Cozens has 
illuftrated this work with nineteen copper-plates, engraved by 
Bartolozzi, which fhew the gradation of character, from the 
outline of a feature, to the outline of the face; and to each face 
is applied an head drefs, in the ftyle of the antique. Thele 
head drefles are truly becoming, and we fincerely with, for the 
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and remove the prefent enormous encumbrances from their 
heads, to make way for a drefs which, in more elegant times, 
adorned the heads of the Grecian ladies, 

To accomodate foreigners, the Author has given a French 
tranflation of his ingenious treatife, printed in diftin@ pages. D 





Art. X. 4 Differtation on the controverted Paffages in St. Peter and 
St. Fude concerning the Angels that finned, and who kept not their ju 
Efate. By Samuel Henley, Curate of Northall in Middleicx. 
$vo. 2s. Johnfon. 177%. 


HE paflages of {cripture, on which this ingenious publi- 
cation is founded, are the following : 

2 Ep. St. Peter ii, 4, 6. For if God [pared not the angels that 
finned, but caf? them down to hell, and delivered them inte chains of 
darknefs, to be referved unto judgment ;—And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into afbes condemned them with an overthrow, 
making them an example unto thofe that after fhould live ungodly ;— 

Ep. 5t. Jude, ver. 6, 7. And the angels, which kept not their 
firft eftate, but left their own habitation, he hath referved in evers 
lating chains under darknefs unto the judgment of the great day. 
Even as Sodem and Gomorrah, and the cities about them; in like 
manner giving themfelves over to fornication, and going after flrange 
feb, are fet forth for an example, fuffering the vengeance of eternal 

re. 

Bifhop Sherlock, with other learned men, have fuppofed that 
the accounts given in the above verfes, and other parts of thefe 
chapters, are extracted from fome ancient writer of the Jewifh 
nation, which may be a reafon of the great difference of ftyle 
between the fecond and the other chapters of this fecond epiitie 
of St. Peter. Vitringa feems to have thought that as what is 
here faid of the angels is connected with facts that are exprefsly 
mentioned in the Oid Teitament, this relation alfo has the fame 
records in view, but he does not cite any texts to which he 
could fuppofe it might refer: ** Nor do 1 know, fays Dr. Lard- 
ner, that thofe texts ever came in his way afterwards: I with 
they had. For lam alfo inclined to believe that in all thefe 
places the apoftles referred to paflages of the Old Teftament.” 
Mr. Henley is of the fame opinion, and attempts, in this 
pamphlet, to fupply what the former of thefe learned critics 
omitted, and the latter wifhed for. ‘ We have, he obferves, 
in the Mofaic hiftory an account given of the firft apoftacy ard 
rebellion on earth ; which was carried on by the fons of Chus, 
under their imperious leader Nimrod ; and to this rebellion, and 
to this people, I imagine that the apoftles allude, The hiftory 
'S Of great confequence in the annals of the world, and conhifts 
of many interefting circumftances, each of which is fignificanc; 
and will be found to have been compleated in the pesfons of 
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whom I treat. They aflumed to themfelves divine titles and 
were efteemed by their pofterity as a fuperior order of bein 
They did not preferve their eftate; nor regard the rule and 
vernment under which they were placed, but revolted, and for. 
fook their habitation. On this account they were reprefented 
as condemned to Zartarus; and there referved in chains and 
darknefs. 

« Such, fays this Writer, is the hiftory of the firft apoftate 
and his affociates ; every circumftance of which we fhall fing 
authenticated in the accounts of Gentile writers. It is ob. 
fervable, he adds, that St. Peter takes notice of three great 
apofiacies in the church of God: that which happened in the 
antediluvian world, when all fiefh had corrupted its way on th 
earth ; that of the perfons ftiled angels, which fucceeded, and, 
kefily, that of Antichrift, which he faw was approaching. The 
falling away of thofe called angels being introduced firft, has 
made many think that this event was firft in order, and prior 
to the creation, and that the perfons mentioned were celeftial 
beings. But it will be found that they were really men, and 
the fame that I have pointed out.’ 

This is a brief view of Mr. Henley’s fcheme, which we have 

iven in his own words. He makes great ufe of the celebrated 
analyfis of ancient mythology, part of an extract from whence, 
as he has felected it from the original, we fhall here infert. 

«© The place where mankind firft refided, was undoubtedly 
the region of the Minyz, at the bottom of Mount Baris or Ara 
rat.— During their refidence in thefe parts, we may prefume, 
that there was a feafon of great happinefs. They for a long 
-time lived under the mild rule of the great Patriarch, before 
Jaws were enacted, or penalties known. When they multiplied, 
and were become very numerous, it pleafed God to allot to the 
various families different regions, to which they were to retire; 
and they accordingly in the days of Peleg did remove, and be- 
take themfelves to their different departments. But the fons of 
‘Chus would not obey. They went off under the condutt of 
the arch-rebe] Nimrod; and feem to have been for a long time 
in a roving ftate: but at laft they arrived at the plains of Shi- 
nar. “Thefe they found occupied by Affur and his fons: for he 
had been placed there by divine appointment. But they ejected 
him; and feized on his dominions; which they fortified with 
cities; and laid the foundation of a great monarchy. Theit 
leader is often mentioned by the Gentile writers, who call him 
Belus: and he is univerfally fpoken of, as the builder of the 
Tower, called the Tower of Babel. He was aflifted in the 
building of it by his affuciates; and it is exprefsly faid that they 
erected it to prevent their being fcattered abroad.—According 
to the Gentile accounts a large body of them were driven i 
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ward, as far as Mauritania, to the extremities of the earth, and 
the fuppofed confines of Tartarus. Here they fetthed under the 
names of Titanians and Atlantians. Oppofite to them another 
body of them was faid to have taken up their refidence at Tar- 
teflus, under the condu& of Gyges; who was alfo a Titanian 
from Chaldea. Of thefe later hiftories many traces may be 
found in the facred writers.” 

To add ftrength to the above account, and illuftrate at the 
fame time the words of the apoftles, our Author produces a 
aflage from a treatife of Philo, who, he fays, relates that the 
defendants of Cufh broke through the fubordination in which they bad 
been placed, and deferted their own eftate, that they took up arms 
aid waged open and determined war, againft thofe who were in 
amity with them ; and that Nimrod, to whofe name the appellation 
of The REVOLTER from hence became fynonimous, was the in- 

fiigator of this infurre€iton *. 

‘ Thus we find,’ it is added, * from the concurrent atteftation 
of different writers, that thefe original apoftates went off in a 
body, deferting that habitation where they had been firft placed ; 
which the apoftle defcribes under the terms—pn tnpncavras tay 
iautwv opynv—and confequently declining that to which they 
were afioned—arAw amoAsmovras To sdiov oxntnesove. Had they 
aed as they were bound by every tie of duty and allegiance, 

“they'would have waited for the general migration, which they 
feem to have anticipated ; and they would, according to the di- 
vine appointment, have departed to thofe regions, which were 
occupied by the Mizraim, Lubim, and other of the fons of 
Ham. But they refufed to fubmit to the divine decree, and 
neglected, ro sdsov osxntnpsov, the place to which they had becn 
deftined.’ 

Our Author produces a number of quotations to prove that 
the title Angels does by no means difagree with the hiftory of 
Nimrod and his affociates : but thefe, together with other au- 
thorities and remarks that are introduced to illuftrate and fup- 
port his fubject, it isnot in our power to lay before our Readers, 
We fhall, however, take a little notice of what is obferved con- 
cerning the difperfion of this people. * In the Mofaic account 
nothing more is faid, than that it pleafed God to confound 
their lip : but other writers, both facred and profane, mention, 
that there was an uncommon difplay of God’s wrath ; and that 
their flight was attended with fearful judgments, The apoftle 
feems to allude to this in the word taptapwoas: wherein is im- 
plied that force and violence, by which they were hurled down 
to the regions of darknefs. in this manner were they diffipated 
to the north, and to the fouth: to the eaft and to the weft: 
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and the fevering of this formidable body was alluded to by the 
Gentile writers under the emblem of Bacchus being difnem. 
bered, and having his limbs fcattered abroad: of which a me. 
morial was kept up in the facred rites of the Greeks, and other 
nations. The Itke alfo was commemorated by the Egyptians 
in the rites of Ofiris; who was fuppofed to have been cut to 
pieces, and to have had his limbs {cattered abroad by Typhon. We 
have the hiftory of this people pointed out in the accounts given 
us of the Titans, who warred againft Jove ; and of the giants, 
who raifed mountains upon mountains in order to affail heaven, 
Alfo of the gods who fled for fhelter to Egypt and other places, 
— They are defcribed as being at laft overpowered with ftorms 
and whirlwinds ; and blafted with lightning: and at the chore 
it is faid, that they were driven to Tartarus, and there kept in 
chains of darknefs.’ 

But we fhall only farther obferve, that the attempt of this 
Writer is very laudable ; he appears to have employed great care 
and affiduity in his enquiries concerning thefe paflages of {crip. 
ture; he manifefts an acquaintance with fubjects of learning, 
andgives an explication which carries with it an air of proba. 
bility; though, it muft be owned, poffibilities and probabilities 
fometimes afford but little fatisfaction in the interpretation of 


the {criptures. } fF 
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Arr, XI. PatirosopuHican Transact ons of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. LXVil. For the Year 1777. Part 2. 4t0 
tor. 6d. Davis. 1773. 

PNEUMATOLOGICAL and BAROMETRICAL Obfervations. 

Article 32. An Account of fome Experiments made with an Air 
Pump on Mr. Smeaton’s Principle ; together with fome Experi- 
ments with a common Pump. By Mr. Edward Nairne, F.R. 5S. 
N this paper a very confiderable degree of light is thrown on 

the air-pump, and on the nature of exhautftion, by anextenfive 

feries of accurate and well imagined experiments ; to which the 
Author was led by obferving, and particularly attending to, the 
very remarkable differences, with refpect to the degree of ex- 
hauftion as indicated by the common barometer gage, and the 
pear gage invented by Mr. Smeaton, for the purpole of meafur- 
ing the very great degrees of rarefaction which he afcribed to the 
air pump as improved by him. 

For the particular defcription of this laft mentioned gage, we 
muft refer our readers to the 47th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, page 420. It will, however, be proper here to 
obferve that it confifts of a glafs tube, of a fmall bore, fealed at 
its upper end, and terminating towards its lower extremity; 
which is open, in a hollow bulb or fphere. During the time of 
exhauftion, this inftrument is kept fufpendcd over a bafon-of 
mercury 
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percury within the receiver, When the exhauftion is com- 
leted, its lower end is dipped in the mercury; and on letting 
ji into the receiver, the mercury rifes into the bulb and tne 
ube, till the air remaining within it becomes of the fame den- 
fry, nearly, with the atmofphere or external air. The ratio 
between the fpace occupied by this remaining air, and the fpace 
‘, the reft of the tube and the bulb which is occupied by the 
jickfilver, is confidered as furnifhing a meafure of the degree 
fo which the air has been rarefied within the receiver. 

If no other elaftic fluid than atmofpherical or permanent air 
were contained within an exhaufted receiver, we can fee no 
reafon why this and the common barometer gage fhou!d not 
pretty nearly agree in their teftimonies with refpect to the de- 
gree of rarefaction. Mr. Nairne however repeatedly found the 
moft enormous differences in their indications. When the 
mercury in the barometer gage, for inftance, was brought down 
only to about one tenth of aninch of the furface of the m-rcury 
in the ciftern, and accordingly indicated that the air had been 
rarefied only about 300 times; Mr. Smeaton’s, or the pear gage 
above mentioned, on letting the air enter into the receiver, nad 
the whole of its cavity, except a fix thoufandth part, filled by the 
quickfilver; and accordingly indicated a degree of exhauftion 
equal to fix thoufand times.—In other experiments, zs will 
foon be fhewn, the differences in the indications of theie iwo 
gages were flill more enormous. 

On repeating fome of thefe experiments in the prefence of 
the honourable Henry Cavendifh, Mr. Smeaton, and feveral 
other gentlemen of the Royal Society, in April 1776, when the 
two gages thus violently contradicted ca h other; Mr. Cavens 
difh endeavoured to account for thefe ditferences, by refering 
to fome obfervations made by his father, Jord Charles Caven« 
difh, From thefe it appeared that water, . moiffure, contained 
within a receiver, is converted into an ela/fftc ‘uid, whenever the 
air in the receiver is rarefied to a certain «ceree, or ceafes to 
prefs it with a certain degree of force*; au that this elaftic 
vapour is condenfed, or reduced to water again, whenever the 
pteflure of the air is reftored. 

Thus, in the inftance above given, where the pear gace ine 
dicated a degree of exhauftion equal to 60c0, it is fuppoled, 
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* This vapour is faid to be generated from wat.r, when the tems 
perature is 72 degrees of Fahre: heit’s fcale, as foon 2s the pieilure is 
no greater than that of three quarters of an inch of quicktlver, or 
about one fortieth of the ufual p flare of tae atmofphere but in the 
cooler temperature of 4t degrees the preffure mut be reduced to 
that of a quarter of an inch of g ickfilver, or abou. 2 ore hundred 
se twentieth of the ufual preflure, before the water \vi!i turn into 
apour. 
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according to this theory, that only a 6oooth part of rea} or 
permanent air had been left in the receiver, or that the trys air 
contained in it had been actually rarefied 6000 times ; the 
aforefaid elaffic vapour (proceeding from the leather on which 
the receiver was placed) having been fucceffively mixed with 
the true air remaining in the receiver, and having, by its elaf. 
ticity, promoted its extraction from thence. Accordingly, whey 
the air is admitted into the receiver, the void fpace at thet 
of the pear gage is fuppofed to give the true meafure of the reg 
air that remained in the receiver previous to the admiffion of the 
external air into it: the elaftic vapour not affecting the obfer- 
vation made with this inftrument ; as it is now deftroyed or re. 
duced to the ftate of water. 

But the cafe is very different with refpe&t to the barometer 
gage; as its indications are very materially affected by this va. 
pour. Before the air was admitted into the recciver, the mer 
cury in this gage was obferved to ftand fo high as 1-10th of an 
inch above that in the ciftern, and it accordingly indicated a 
rarefaction only of 3¢0. Here the mercury is fuppofed to be 
fuftained at this height principally by the elaftic force of the 
vapour above mentioned ; which prevents the quickfilver from 
detcending fo low as it would have done, had no other fluid 
except real air prefied on the mercury in the ciftern. This 
gage, accordingly, only afcertains the remaining quantity of air 
and vapour mixed, or, in other words, the quantity of elaflic fluid 
—be its nature what it may— contained within the receiver. 

The greater part of the numerous experiments contained in 
this article were made with a view to inquire into the truth 
of this hypothefis ; or, in other words, to fettle the functions 
and charaéters of thefe two difcordant inftruments. We fhall 

ive the fubftance of fuch of them as may be related in the 
Toweh words, or which appear to us the moft fimple and con- 
clufive. 

If the difference in the teftimony given by the two gages 
were caufed by an elaftic vapour generated from moiflure, the 
Author concluded that the two inftruments would agree, if 
moifture were carefully excluded from every part of the appata- 
tus. Having therefore made every member belonging to the 
pump as clean and dry as poflible, inftead of placing the re 
ceiver on leather dreffed in allum and foaked in oil and tallow, *% 
ufu.l, he put it on tie bare pump plate, and made it air-tight 
by means of a cement applied round its edge, The pump, '0 
this as well as all the following experiments, was worked ten 
minutes. At the end of that time, the barometer gage indicated 
a degree of exhauftion nearly equal to 600; and, on Ictting the 
air into the receiver, the pear gage agreed with it in indicating 
a rarefaction of 600 likewife. 
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A very different refule attended the Author’s next experi- 
nent—apparently in confequence only of his having introduced 
nto the receiver, through an aperture in the top of it, a piece of 
the oiled leather abovementioned. On working the pump ten 
minutes as before, the ‘barometer gage marked a degree of 
exhauftion equal only to 300; but the pear gage indicated a 
degree of rarefaction not lefs than 4000. _ 

On removing the oiled leather, and again working the pump, 
the two gages agreed perfectly, as before. 

That he might, as it were, analyfe the leather, or difcover to 
what principle contained in it this aftonifhing variety was 
owing; the Author feparately and fucceflively included in the 
receiver two ounces of tallow; the fame quantity of oil; and 
of allum; and a piece of leather in the ftate in which it is re- 
ceived from the leather-fellers. With the three firft of thefe 
fubftances included in the receiver the exhauftion did not ex- 
ceed 600, as indicated by either of the gages: but when the 
leather alone was put into it, the difference in the teftimony of 
the two gages was very remarkable. The elaftic vapour fup- 
pofed to proceed from it fupplied the place of the exhaufted air 
fo very faft, that the barometer gage, after ten minutes worke 
ing of the pump, could not be brought to indicate a degree of 
exhauftion greater than 159; whereas the pear gage indicated a 
degree of rarefaction that was eftimated at one hundred thou- 


fand. 


To determine whether this enormous variation in the tefti- 
monies of the two gages proceeded from moi/fure in the leather, 
the Author repeated the experiment with a piece of frefh lea- 
ther that weighed 100 grains, ‘The pear gage, as before, indi- 
cated a rarefaction of 100,000. ‘The fame piece of leather being 
tried again, after it had been dried at the fire till it would lote 
no more of its weight, the pear gage exhibited a rarefaction of 
only 280. The leather was next held over the fteam of hot 
water till it had recovered its former weight and moiffure; and 
again the degree of exhauftion by the pear gage appeared to be 
100,000. In all thefe three trials, the degree of exhauftion by 
the barometer, gage never exceeded 268. 

Among the.various fubftances afterwards included in the re- 
ceiver, the four following likewife produced a degree .of raree 
faction eftimated at 100,000, as indicated by the pear gages 
viz, a piece of the infide of a China orange; fome of the in- 
fide of an onion; a piece of tainted beef, and a piece of freth 
beef : each of thefe weighed 100 grains, and loft about two 
grains during the experiment. In none of thefe trials did the 
~ Saas gage indicate a greater degree of rarefaction thaa 
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When ofl of vitriol was put under the receiver, a very fin 
Jar effect, and indeed contrary to thofe above mentioned a 
produced: the pear gage then conftantly indicating wack 
fmaller degree of rarefaction than the barometer gage, 
this effect might poflibly be owing to the vitriolic acid’s attraQiny 
and condenfing the aqueous vapour fufpended in the air cop, 
tained in the receiver. ‘The acid acquired a fmall additions! 
weight during each trial; part of which, however, it might 
collect from the open air, during the time fpent in wei 
it. 


Part of 


ghing 


From another fet of the Author’s experiments, it appears 
that when the receiver is placed, as is very ufual, on leather 
foaked in water, or in fpirit of wine and water, the pump is 
prevented from exhaufting to any confiderable degree ; that is, 
according to the teftimony of the barometer gage.—In a prelimi. 
nary trial, when the receiver was placed on the dry pump-plate, 
with only a little oil poured round the outfide edge of it, the 
barometer gage and pear gage agreed in indicating a rarefaction 
of 600 as before: but when the receiver was fet on wet leather, 
the rarefaction, in fix different trials, never exceeded 51. In 
thefe experiments it is objervable that the degree of exhauttion, 
as indicated by the pear gage, varied, fomewhat unaccountably, 
from 500 to 16,000. 

The bad effeéts refulting from the ufing of water in the bar- 
rel, or from employing it in foftening the leathers of the piftons, 
are rendered evident by two of the Author’s experiments ; where 
the higheft degree of rarefaction that could be procured, under 
thefe circumftances, was 37 according to the barometer gage, 
and 38 according to the pear gage. 

The effets of a vapour on the barometer gage, is in none of 
thefe experiments more confpicuous than in the 6:ft and laf. 
In confequence of putting a vial of ether under the receiver, for 
the purpofe of producing artificial cold; though the pump 
was worked half an hour, the apparent degree of exhauttion, 
according to the barometer gage, was only 16:—and yet this 
very pump exhautted above 400 times, according to the fame 
gage, before the zther was put under the receiver. ; 

We fhall juft mention, by the bye, that, in the experiment 
precedinz this, the Author produced a cold by means of ather, 
in the exhaufted receiver, which was 48 degrees below 01 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; that is 103 degrees below 55° the 
temperature of the air in the room where the experiment wa 
made. a 

Thefe are fome of the more material parts of Mr. Nairnts 
very ingeniou- experimental inveftigation of this curious fubjed. 


We would recommend, however, the perufal of the whole 
4 article, 
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article, as well as the further profecution of the inquiry itfelf, to 

our philofophical readers; efpecially as, though the general re- 

fults may be depended upon, a few anomalies or irregularities 

occurred in fome of the Author’s trials, the caufes of which 

may be deteéted by further experiments *. 

Article 22. Barometrical-Obfervations on the Depth of the Mines 
in the Hartz. By John Andrew De Luc, F. R.S. 

M. De Luc’s ingenious and extenfive refearches and opera- 
tions relative to the menfuration of heights, by means of the 
barometer, are well known to the philofophical world +; and, 
exclufive of the prefent article, form the foundation of the two 
very interefting papers which fucceed it. In this memoir M. 
De Luc gives an account of the obfervations which he made in 
the very deep mines of the Hartz, in order to difcover whether 


' the formule or rules given by him for the meafuring of heights 


above ground, by the obferved rarefactions of the air, as indi- 
cated by the barometer, would anfwer in the mea(uring of 
depths under ground: or, in other words, whether the con- 





* That even mercury, the heavieit of all known fluids, is elevated 
into vapour in the Torricellian vacuum, has been long obferved by 
the Reviewer of the prefent article. In one barometer particularly, 
which terminates above in a large ball, he has during more than 
feven years paft feen that part of the furface of the ball which was 
next to. a window near which the inftrument was fufpended, ftudded 
with numerous mercurial globules, elevated from the furface of the 
quickfilver in the tube, which was at leaft five inches below it. 
Some of thefe, when they have acquired a pretty large fize, roll 
down, and are fucceeded by others. After repeatedly wathing them 
down, by inclining the tube, frefh globules, though at firft vifible 
only with a magnifier, may be perceived in the fpace of a day or 
two, which afterwards increafe both in number and fize. Thefe 
globules never appear except on that fide of the bulb next the 
window. On-turning the tube half round, they gradually become 
{maller, and at length difappear; while a freth fucceflion of glo- 
bules begin to appear on the oppofite fide, or that which is now 
next the window.—Colonel Roy, in one of the following articles, 
takes notice of his having obferved mercury converted into vapour, 
in vacuo, and condenfed in the upper part of the tabe, in fome of 
his experiments, when it was heated to 100°. F, and upwards. Our 
obfervation thews that this evaporation takes place in the common 
temperature of the atmofphere; and in the winter as well as fum- 
mer. Indeed, there are few barometers in which fome mercurial 
globules may not be perceived, in a void part of the tube, on a near 
infpection.—T hat an e/affic vapour rifes from heated water, in vacuo, 
and preffes on the furface of the mercury, in the bafon of the com- 
mon barometer-gage, was obferved by the Abbé Nollet. See Mem. 
del Acad. des Sciences, Année 1748, pag. 122. Edit.in 12mo. 

t See our Review, vol. xlviiin Append. p. 576. Vol. xlix, 
Append, p. $79, and vol.L. p. 597. 
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denfations of the air, in deep pits, which contain exhalations 
of various kinds, follow the fame laws with the rarefa@ions 
obferved by him on the mountains in the neighbourhoad of Ge. 
neva; where the obfervations were made on which his formule 
were founded. He gives in this article a detail of his fubterra. 
neous barometrical obfervations, which were found to agree very 
nearly with the geometrical meafures that had before been taken 
by the miners. 

As fome doubts might be entertained with refpect to the ac. 
curacy of thefe laft meafures, which had been taken by the fub. 
terranean geometer, with fcarce any other apparatus than a 
twifted brafs wire five fathoms long, a femi-circle, and a com. 
pafs; the Author remarks that thefe obfervations are of too 
much importance to the miners to be taken in a negligent or 
inaccurate manner. Daily experience, M. De Luc obferves, 
evinces the truth and exactnefs of thefe fubterranean ope. 
rations. Fully confiding in the truth of his obfervations, 
a miner—‘ in the abfolute obfcurity of the entrails of the earth, 
undertakes a labour that is to coft him years, in daily boring 
through a rock. Another miner fets out to meet him, from 
fame other mine, or from without. At the end of a determined 
meafure, the gnomes begin to hear each other, and at length they 
meet. I have obferved fome of thefe points of rencounter in 
the galleries; it is fometimes difficult to perceive the {mall 
winding which has been neceflary for their meeting end to end.’ 
Article 29. Obfervations made in Savoy, in order to afcertain the 

Height of Mountains by Means of the Barometer ; being an Exa- 

mination of M. De Luc’s Rules, delivered in his Recherches, 

&c. By Sir George Shuckburg, Bart. F.R. 5S. 

Tris philofophical traveller, in the courfe of a tour into 
Italy, in the years 1775 and 1776, made fome ftay at Geneva, 
and being provided with a large and excellent colleétion of phi- 
tofophical inftruments, he had the laudable curiofity, and the 
perfeverance, to verify or repeat M. De Luc’s barometrical expe 
riments on the {pot where they were originally made.—From 
feveral of his obfervations it follows, that fome correction of the 
barometrical rules given by M. De Luc is neceflary : we mean 
particularly with refpeét to the true ratio between the. fpecific 
gtavities of air and quickfilver; or in the expreffing the value 
of an inch of quickfilver in the Torricellian tube, in correfpond 
ing inches of the atmofphere, the temperature being given. 

From the mean of the Author’s obfervations, on the Mus 
and on Mont Saleve, one of M. De Luc’s ftations, it may be 
inferred that M. De Luc’s rules give the difference of elevation 
too little by about 23: feet in every 1000 feet; and conle- 
quently that the atmofphere is rather lighter than he prefumed 


it to be, The Author feems inclined to afcribe this ii Y 
ilige 
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diligent and accurate an obferver to his not having placed his 

barometers fufficiently near each other in an horizontal direction ; 

whereas his were never feparated more than two or three miles. 

The fecond part of this article confilts of precepts, as well 
gs tables, for calculating any acceffible heights or depths. 
Thefe are fo conftructed as to be eafily underftood by perfons 
who are not converfant with logarithms, or mathematical com- 
putations. A table likewife is added of a great number of 
heights taken by the barometer, at various places in France, 
Savoy, and Italy. 

The conclufion of the Author’s defcription of his afcending 
the Wole—a fteep infulated mountain eighteen miles eaft of 
Geneva—is fufficient to make the reader giddy.—* We had 
now, fays he, ‘ reached the fummit; and there my curiofity 
fnifhed in aftonifhment. I perceived myfelf elevated 6000 
feet in the atmofphere, and ftanding as it were ow @ knife edge, 
for Such is the figure of the ridge or top of this mountain ; length: 
without breadth, or the leaft appearance of a plain, as I had 
expected to find. Before me an immediate precipice, ad pic, of 
above 1000 feet, and behind me the very fteep afcent I had juft 
now mounted. 1 was imprudently the firft of the company: 
the furprize was perfect horror, and two fleps further had cnt me 
headlong from the rock. 

Article 34. Experiments and Obfervations made in Britain, in 
order to obtain a Rule for meafuring Heighis with the Barometer. 
By Colonel William Roy, F. R.5S. 

Thefe obfervations and experiments are intended itil] further 
toimprove M. De Luc’s barometrical method of menfuration ; 
but they are too numerous and complicated to admit of any 
very fatisfactory extract or abridgment. We fhali bricfiy men- 
tion, however, a few of the refults. 

In the firft (eCtion, the Author inquires into the rate of ex- 
panfion of quickfilver by various degrees of heat, as afcertained 
by means of an apparatus contrived for that purpofe; in which 
the mercury contained in a barometer tube had various tempe- 
ratures Communicated to it, from the freezing point to that of 
boiling water. From thefe trials it appears, that the mercury 
fanding at 30 inches, in the temperature of 32 F. fuffers, 
Not an equal or uniform, but a progreflive expanfion, on being 
gradually affected by increafing degrees of heat: the expanfions 
in the lower parts of the fcale being greater than thole produced 
in the higher temperatures. It appears too, that when the 
above mentioned mercurial columu has acquired the heat of 
boiling water, it is lengthened ;obe’s parts of an inch. 

In the fecond fection, the Author endeavours to afcertain 
the expanfion of air by heat, through the means of {the mano- 
meter, From this fet of experiments he infers that it is pafta 
Rev. June, 1778, Hh doubt 
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doubt that the expanfions of air do mot keep pace with the Cla. 
tations of quickfilver ; and, in particular, that from about the 
57th degree of Fahrenheit, the condenfations of air downwards 
and its expanfions upwards, follow a diminifhing progreftion, 


“compared with the condenfations and dilatations of quickfilver, 


In the third fection are contained a great number of barome. 


trical obfervations made in different parts of Britain, on heights 


determined likewife geometrically with great care, and compared 
with fome others of the fame kind made in diftant countries, 
ASTRONOMY and MATHEMATICS, 
Article 30. An Account of the Bramin’s Obfervatory at Banares, 
By Sir Robert Barker, Knt. F.R.S. 

Sir Robert Barker having, in the year 1772, vifited Banares, 
one of the principal feminaries of the Bramins, was there thewn 
feveral aftronomical inftruments, or rather immenfe ftru@ures 
built of ftone; fome of them quadrants of twenty feet radius, 


‘in the greateft prefervation, and as accurately graduated as ifthe 


had been executed by a modern artift, Another of thefe in- 

ftruments is an equinoétial fun-dial, the whole extent of which 

is above 37 feet, and the length of the gnomon above 38 feet. 

The different parts of thefe fingular monuments of the Eaftern 

aftronomy are here well reprefented in three large plates, 

Article 35. Account of anew Micrometer and Megameter, By 

the Abbe Bofcovich, &c. 

Article 36. Account of a new Inftrument for meafuring fmall 
Angles, called the Prifmatic Micrometer. By the Rev. Ne 
ville Mafkelyne, D. D. F.R.S. &c. 

The Abbé Bofcovich having heard that the Abbé Rochon 
had exhibited a kind of micrometer, which, by means of « 
prifm of rock cryftal, the angles of which could be varied, gave 
two images of the fame objeét; and which changed their 
diftances by the circular motion of one of the two parts that 
compofed it; he fuggefted fome improvements of this inftru- 
ment, his account of which forms the fubjeét of the firft of thele 
articles.—In the fecond, the Aftronomer Royal defcribes at 
length both the conftruction and rationale of a prifmatic micro- 
meter invented by him, and not greatly differing from the pre- 
ceding. To this defcription he adds the atteftations of Mr. 
Doilond and Mr. Aubert, to prove that he communicated this 
invention to the former, and had it executed by him ; and that 
he alfo fhewed the inftrument itfelf, fo executed, to the 
latter, above a twelvemonth before the communication of the 
Abbé Bofcovich’s paper. oe 

The remaining papers of this clafs are—Article 23, intitled 
©The General Mathematical Laws which regulate and extend Pro 


portion univerfully ; or a Method of comparing Magnitudes of J 


Kind together, in all the poffible Degrees of Increafe and “a 
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By James Glenie, A. M., &c.;’ and Article 26. in which 
Dr. John Stedman endeavours to afcertain ‘ the Degrees and 
Quantities of Winds requifite to move the heavier Kinds of 
Wind Machines.’ 
PAPERS relating to MEDICINE. 
Article 24. The Cafe of Ann Davenport. By Mr. Fielding Beft 
Fynney, Surgeon, &c. 

This article contains the hiftory-of the extraction of a foreign 
fubftance from an abfcefs in the groin occafioned by it. This 
fubftance was a peg of crabtree wood, ufed in the filk manufac- 
tory, and which the patient muft have fwallowed fixteen years 
before, when fhe was only five years old; from which period 
to that of theextraction, fhe had been conftantly tormented oy 
violent fits refembling thofe of the colic. ‘The fubftance had been 
finally lodged in the appendix vermiformis of the cacum. Its 
extraction was followed by the difcharge of fome iron filings, 
which fhe had formerly taken in a large quantity, on account 
of an obftinate obftrudtion of the catamenia. 

Article 27. Defcription of the Jefuit’s Bark Tree of Jamaica, 
and the Caribbees. By William Wright, M. D. Member 
.of the Philofophical Society of America, &c. 

The fpecies of ‘fefuits bark here defcribed grows in two 
parifhes in the ifland of Jamaica, It is there called the Sea- 
Side Beech, and rifes only to twenty feet.—* The flowers are of 
a dufkifh yellow colour, and the pods black: when ripe they 
fplitin two, and are, with their flat brown feeds, in every re- 
{pect fimilar to thofe of the Cinchona Officinalis, as depitted in a 
plate fent out by Mr. Banks.’—The Author has had many 
opportunities of trying the effects of this bark, efpecially in the 
frequently fatal remittents peculiar to the clime where it grows ; 
and declares that it fpeedily conquered the difeafe.—A drawing, 
and botanical defcription, of the tree are given, under the title 
of Cinchona Jamaicenfis, feu Caribbeana. 

Article 28. Defcription and Ufe of the Cabbage-Bark Tree of 

Jamaica. By William Wright, of Jamaica, M. D. &c. 

The firft notice which the medical faculty appear to have 
received of the virtues of this vegetable, as an anthelmintic, was 
given in the Edinburgh Phy/ical and Literary Effays, vol. ii. 
p. 264. In the prefent article Dr. Wright particularly de- 
{cribes it, and the beft modes of adminiftering it. He confiders 
it as a moft valuable remedy, and exprefies his hopes that it will 
be added to our Materia Medica. 

In Article 31, is given a fhort account of Dr. Maty’s laft ill- 
nefs, and of the morbid appearances in the dead body, which was 
examined on the day after deceafe, by Dr, Hunter and Mr. 


Watfon. 
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MiscELLANEOUS ARTICEES. 

Article 25. An Account of the Kingdom of THiper. - In a Lp. 
ter from John Stewart, Efg; F. R.S. to Sir John Pringle 
Bart. P.R. S. j 
The whole of this Memoir is highly interefting, on account 

of the curious and authentic intelligence which it contains re. 

Jating to the country of Tibet, and that fingular politico-relj. 

gious inftitution, or rather kind of heathen theocracy there efta- 

blifhed, in the perfon of the Grand Lama of Tartary. This 
information has been acquired in comfequence of certain late 
military operations of our countrymen in the Eaft Indies; 


where the forces of the Company affifted one of the Indian 


powers in the interior parts of Indoftan, while thes@ppofite party 
had called down, from their mountains, the Boutaners (or cer- 


tain Tartars feudatory to the Grand Lama) to their affiftance, 


At the attack of a particular town, our troops and thefe Boy 
éaners firft met; and nothing, fays Mu, Stewart, ‘ could exceed 
their mutual furprize in the rencounter. ‘The Boutaners, who 
had never met in the plains any other than the timid Hindos 
flying naked before them, faw, for the firft time, a body of 
men, uniformly clothed and accoutred, moving in regular order, 
and led on by men of complexion, drefs, and features, fuch as 
they had never beheld before.—On the other hand, our people 
found themfelves on a fudden engaged with a race of men 
unlike all their former opponents in India, uncouth in their 
appearance, and fierce in their aflault, wrapped up in furs, and 
armed with bows and arrows and other weapons peculiar to 
them.’ 

Our troops having been, as ufual, victorious, the fame of 
their exploits reached the court of Thibet, and awakened the 
attention of the Yay/hoo Lama, or regent, who was then at the 
head of the ftate ; as the Delaz Lama, or Grand Lama was a 
minor, The Lama fent a perion of rank to Bengal, to folicit 
a peace for his vaflal ; which Mr. Haftings, the governor, did 
not hefitate immediately to grant on his mediation. The go- 
vernor, in return, fent Mr. Bogle on an embafiy to the Lama; 
who with diffivul:y penetrated to the cenger of Thibet, and re- 
fided feveral months at his court. The Author expects that 
Mr. Bogle will one day give the world a relation of this inte- 
refting journcy. The particulars contained in this article are 
fuchonl as he was enabled to recollect from the perufal of Mr. 


Bogle’s letters and papers. 


The Lama, fays Mr. Stewart, whole empire is founded on 
the fureft grounds, pe:fonal affection, and religious reverences 


goveris every. thing internally with unbounded authority. 


«Every body anows the Delui Lama is the great object of ado- 
ration 
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gation for the various tribes of heathen ‘Tartars, who roam 
through the vaft tract of continent which ftretches from the 
banks of the Volga to Correa on the fea of Japan, the moft 
extenfive religious dominion, perhaps, on the face of the globe. 
He is not only the fovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of ‘the 
Deity onearth ; but, as fuperftition is ever the ftrongeft where 
it is moft removed from its object, the more remote ‘Tartars 
abfolutely regard him as the Deity himfel/f. They believe him 
immortal, and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. Every 
year they come up from different parts, to worfhip and make 
rich offerings at his fhrine.’— 

With refpeét to the unfavoury prefents which, according to 
former travellers, the ‘‘artar chiefs are faid to receive from 
the Lama, and to treafure up with great reverence, in gold 
boxes, to be added occafionally to their ragouts; Mr. Bogle 
denies the faét, but fays that—‘ he often diftributes little balls 
of confecrated flour, like the Pain Benit of the Roman Catho- 
Jics, which the fuperftition and blind credulity of his Tartar 
votaries may afterwards convert into what they pleafe. The 
orthodox opinion is, that when the Grand Lama feems to die, 
either of old age or infirmity, his foul in faét only quits an 
actual crazy habitation to look for another, younger or better ; 
and it is difcovered again in the body of fome child, by certain 
tokens known only to the Lamas or.priefts, in which order he 
always appears. ‘The prefent Dela: Lama is an infant, and was 
<ifcovered only a few years ago by the Tayfhoo Lama, who in 
authority and fanctity of character is next to him, and confe- 
quently, during the other’s minority, acts as chief.’ 

A very fingular kind of polygamy, and very repugnant to 
European, and even Afiatic ideas, in general, exifts in Thibet. 
Jt is here ufual for all the brothers in a family to poflefs one 
wife in common, with whom they live in mutual harmony 
and comfort. Neverthelefs little diffentions fometimes arife in 
this as well as in our Eypropean matrimonial eftablifhments. 
Qne could fcarce however have fufpected that among the do- 
meftic uneafinefles attending this plurality of hufbands, the fol- 
lowing fhould be found in the catalogue. The cafe is that of 
* a modef? and virtuous lady, the wife of half a dozen of the 
Tayfboo Lama’s nephews, who complained to the uncle that the 
two youngeft of her hufbands’, [—Fye upon them!—] ¢ did 
not furnifh that fhare of love and benevolence to the common 
ftock, which duty and religion required of them. In fhort,? 
adds Mr. Stewart, * however ftrange this cuftom may appear to 
us, Itis an undoubted fact that it prevails in Z4ibet in the mane 
ner I have defcribed.’ 

The refidence of the Delai Lama is at Pateli, a vaft palace on 
@Mountain, ‘The Zay/hoo Lama, or prefent regent, has feveral 

Hh 3 palaces 
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palaces or caftles, in one of which Mr, Bogle lived with him 
hve months.—He reprefents the Lama ‘ as one of the moft 
amiable as well as intelligent men he ever knew; maintainin 
his rank with the utmoft mildnefs of authority, and living in 
the greateft purity of manners, without ftarchnefs or affetation, 
Every thing within the gates breathed peace, order, and digni- 
fied elegance. The caftle is of ftone or brick, with many 
courts, lofty halls, terraces, and porticos; and the apartments 
are in general roomy, and highly finifhed in the Chinefe ftyle, 
with gilding, painting, and varnith.’ 

The Lama was exceedingly inquifitive about Europe, its 
vernment, arts and fciences, politics, laws, &c, The Ruffian 
empire was the only ftate in it that was known to him. He 
entertained a high idea of the riches and ftrength of that em- 
pire; and had heard of its wars and fuccefs againft the empire 
of Rome; for fo they here call the Turkifs ftate. The Czar— 
(we are not told which Czar: the Author probably means Peter 
the Great) had at various times fent letters and prefents to Thi- 
éet. Mr. Bogle faw many European articles in the Lama’s pol- 
teflon, which were chiefly of Englifh manufacture ; particu- 
larly a Graham’s repeating watch, which had been dead, as 
they faid, for fome time. 

The chief trade from the capital of this country to Pekin is 
carried on by caravans, that employ full two years in the jour- 
ney thither and back again. ‘The diftance is faid to be not lefs 
than 2000 Englifh miles; and yet fo excellent is the Chinele 
police, that an exprefs pafles from one of thefe cities to the 
other in three weeks. 

Among the principal articles of commerce in the kingdom of 
Thibet, the Author mentions that delicate manufacture, the 
Shaul, or rather the material from which it is fabricated. Va 
rious difcordant conjectures have been formed with refpec to 
the nature of this material ; as that it was the hair of a particu- 
jar kind of goat, or the fine under hair on a camel’s breaft, &c. 
We here find that it is the produce of a Thibet fheep, the fleece 
of which, in fincnefs, length, and beauty, exceeds all others 
in the world. The Caffémirians, it feems, from whom all the 
fhauls are procured, engrofs the whole of this wool, by means 
of factors whom they have eftablifhed im every part of Thibe, 
for that purpofe. 

We are forry we have not room to tranfcribe, as a literary 
curiofity, the whole of the tranflation here given of a letter 
written by the Lama and fent to the Governor. The follow- 
ing paflages will give the Reader very favourable ideas of the 
philanthropy as well as ftyle and manner of a character fo littie 
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«“ Having been informed, by travellers from your quarter, of 
our exalted fame and reputation, my heart, like the bloflom 
of fpring, abounds with fatisfaction, gladnefs, and joy. Praife 
God that the ftar of your fortune is in its Posen: Praife 
him, that happinefs ‘and eafe are the furrounding attendants of 
myfelf and family. Neither to moleft or perfecute is my aim : it is 
even the characteriftic of our fect to deprive ourfelves of the nece/- 
Jory refrgfoment of freep, fhould an injury be done to a fingle indi« 


‘vidual, but in juftice and humanity, | am informed, you far 


urpafs “w*. 


“By your favour tam the Rajah and Lama of this country, 
and rule over a number of fubjects.—I have been repeatedly in- 
formed, that you have been engaged in hoftilities againit the 
Dab Terria, to which it is faid the Deh’s own criminal con- 
duct, in committing ravages and other outrages on your fron- 
tiers, gave rife.x—From a regard to our religion and cuftoms, I 
requeft you will ceafe all hoftilities againft him; and in doing 
this you will confer the greateft favour and friendfhip upon me. 
J have reprimanded the Dab for his paft conduct; and 1 have 
admonifhed him to defift from his evil practices in future, and 
to be fubmiffive to you in all things. 

“© As to my part, I am but a Faqguier +; and it is the cuftom 
of my feét, with the rofary in our hands, to pray for the welfare 
of mankind, and for the peace and happine(s of the inhabitants 
of this country ; and J do now, with my head uncovered, in- 
treat that you may ceafe all hoftilities againft the Dad in future. 
—In this country, worfhip of the Almighty is the profeffion of 
all. We poor creatures are in nothing equal to you; having, 
however, a few things in hand, I fend them to you by way of 
remembrance, and hope for your acceptance of them.” 

The remaining papers¥@f this volume are—Article 20, in 
which an account is given of a volcanic hill near Invernels; by 
Thomas Weft, Efq; and Article 21, in which Mr, Tiberius 
Cavallo relates fome experiments made with Mr. Volta’s Alec- 
trophorus, and the effects of electric difcharges {ent over the fur- 
faces of painted cards. He defcribes likewife an improvement 
of Mr. Canton’s Eleétrometer. In Article 33, William Baftard, 
Efq; defcribes a method of raifing pine apples in water. The 
plant contained in a pot of earth is placed in a pan, which is 
always kept full of water, and which ftands on a fhelf near the 
higheft, and confequently the moft heated, part of the back 
wail of the hot houfe, fo that the pine plants {tand as near as pof- 
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_* We have already informed the Reader that the good Lama 
knows very little of the world, and confequen:ly of his new Luro- 


pean acquaintance. 
+ This word here means a religious perfon in general, 
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fible tothe glafs without abfolutely touching it. The fruit reared 
in this manner is faid to be always much larger, as well as better 
flavoured, than when it is ripened in a bark bed.—In the 37th 
and laft Article is given the report of a committee appointed } 
the Roya! Society, to confider of the beft method of adjuftin 
the fixed, that is, the freezing and the boiling points of ther. 
mometers; and of the precautions neceflary to be ufed jg 
making experiments with the/e inftruments. B 

‘ O%ee 





Art, XII. A Difertation on the Value of Life Annuities, deduced from 
general Principles, clearly demonftrated, and particularly applied ty 
te Schemes of the Laudable and Amicable Societies of Annuitants for 
the Benefit of Age; with Tables adapted to their feveral Rates and 
Modes of Adm.ifion ; fhewing, at Sight, the real Value that ought 
to be given by Perfons of any Age for the Annuities promifed 
by thofe Societies : And alfo the Annuity that each Member ought 
to be entitled to, according to his refpe€tive Payments. ‘To which 
are added, all the Tables neceffary for Calculations of this Kind, 
By W. Backhoufe, 8vo. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1778, 


HE Author of this performance fets forth in his preface 

that it has ever been an opinion among the . generality 
of mankind, that no conclufions, drawn frorn fo precarious a 
principle as the duration Of life, can merit regard, and that 
even to attempt things of this nature has been looked on as pre- 
tending to fathom the depths of infinite wifdom; but, as he 
juftly enough obferves, it is not the bufinefs of thefe computa 
tions to afign, or fix bounds, to any particular life, which alone 
can be liable to thefe objections, but only to affign the proba- 
bility of its duration; and this is gathered from the mean of a 
great number of obfervations made on,the yearly bills of morta- 
Jity, kept at places which are nearly under the fame circum- 
ftances, in refpe&t to every thing which may affect the health 
of its inhabitants, with that to which the computations are tq 
be applied. 

He begins his work with fome definitions and problems re- 
lating to the doctrine of chances, on which all calculations 
concerning annuities on Jives primarily depend ; and which the 
Author has, through inadvertence we fuppofe, forgot to tell us 
are taken chiefly from Simpfon and other writers on that fub- 
je&. He then proceeds to examine the equity of certain terms 
on which perfons are admitted into the Laudable and Amicable 
Societies of Annuitants, eftablifhed in London fome time fince, 
In the courfe of this inquiry he gives tables, exhibiting the va- 
lues of the feveral annuities propofed to be given by thefe So- 
cieties, both in prefent money, yearly payments of a given 
fum each and alfo partly in yearly payments, and partly 19 
ready money, according to the feveral plans of thefe Societies; 
9 money 
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money being fuppofed at four, and alfo at three per cent. and 
he concludes that, on a fuppofition of an exact number of mem- 
bers being admitted of every age from 5 to 55, and according 
to the prefent terms of admiffion, the Laudable Society ma 
undertake to pay no greater annuity to each claimant than about 
931. money being at 4 per cent. or 181. if money be fuppofed 
worth only 3 percent. And that the Amicable Society may af- 
ford to pay to each claimant, according to one of their modes 
of admiffion, an annuity of about 121. if money be fuppofed 
worth 4 per cent. or of about 10]. if the intereft of money be 
at 3 per cent. and by the other mode of admiffion th¢ refpec- 
tive annuities to be paid by this Society will be about 11 and 
9 pounds per ann. 

Hence Mr. B. infers that the terms on which the Amicablé 
Society now admit their members are very difadvantageous to 
the members fo admitted ; and that fome of them pay near threé 
times the value of the annuity which they have to expect: alo 
that this muft arife, from many of their members being admitted on 
much lower terms than are now fpecified on their abftract. He next 
fhews at what age, and after which mode of admiffion, held 
forth by thofe Societies, members are admitted on the moft ad- 
vantageous, and alfo on the moft dxadvantageous terms to them- 
felves, confidered as individuals ; and he fubjoins a collection of 
tables, from different authors, neceflary in cal¢ulations of an- 
Huities on lives. 

We cannot conclude this Article without taking notice that 
the moft {crupulous attention feems neceflary to be paid to the 
choice of the tables from whence computations of this nature 
are drawn; and that they be deduced, either from the bills of 
mortality which have been kept at the very place where the 
people live to whom the calculations are to be applied, or that 
the ‘cif¢umftances, with refpeét to health and longevity, be 
nearly the fame at both places. For there is fo great a differ- 
ence between the refults drawn from the bills kept at different 
places, that we think very little dependance can be placed in 
computations which are founded on the bills of mortality kept 
at one place, when they are applied to people living at another, 
as will be abundantly evident to any one who will take the 
trouble of comparing the London bills with thofe of Northamp- 
ton, Norwich, Manchefter, and other great towns, in different 
parts of the kingdom; and yet more fo, if the London bills, or 
even thofe of Northampton, Norwich, &c. be compared with 
the bills of mortality kept in country parifhes. 

*.* SceDr. Price’s curious remarks on this fubje@, vol. Ixv. 
P- 424 of the Philof. Tranfact. for 1775. 
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Art. XITL  Stetches of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies of Franc 
Addrefled to Mrs Elizabeth Carter. By Ann Thickneffe, Voj. I, 
zs. 6d. fewed. Brown. 1778. 


HE language of thefe Sketches is not every where corre&; 
'T but they abound with traits of hiftory and entertainin 
anecdotes, intended to illuftrate the characters of the princip 
authors; who appear in general full as confpicuous for their 
gallantry as their literary talents. The ftory of the Butcher and 
Two Cordeliers, intended as a fpecimen of the genius of Marga. 
ret Valois, Queen of Navarre, may at the fame time fhew the wit 
of the ade, and give fome entertainment to our Readers, 

© We muft not quit the Queen of Navarre, without giving 
another little fpecimen of the fertility of that lady’s genius, 
e{pecially as there is fomething pleafant in the conceit. Two 
cordeliers, arriving late one evening at a little village, were 
obliged to lodge at a butcher’s, and the chamber where they lay 
was only feparated by a few boards from that where the butcher 
and his wife flept. Curiofity led the cordeliers to hearken what 
the man and woman were converfing about. The hufband be- 
gan talking of his domeftic concerns, and faid, ** I muft get up, 
my dear, to-morrow betimes, and give a look at our cordeliers; 
one of them is, | think, in pretty good order, but we will kill 
both, and falt them down, which will turn well to our ac- 
count.”—Although the butcher fpoke only of his pigs, which 
he jocofely called cordeliers, the poor friars were fo horribly 
frightened, that they were ready»so expire with fear, and re- 
folved to fave themfelves by jump:ng out of the window. The 
thinneft of the two fell lightly on the ground, and ran as far as 
the town without waiting for his companion: the other fol- 
Jowed his example; but being very fat, fell fo heavily, that he 
broke his leg, and with much difficulty crawled to a litsle thed 
which he found not far off, and which proved to be precifely 
the place where the pigs (his brother cordeliers) ufually lay. 
Early the next morning the butcher got ready his knife, and 
went ftraight to the ftye: —‘* Come, come, my cordceliers (faid 
he), come out, come out, for to-day I am refolved to eat fome 
of your pnddings.” The cordelier cried out for mercy; and 
the butcher, who concluded that St. Frangots had metamor- 
piofed one of his pigs into a friar, on purpofe to punith him for 
having {ported with the name of a religious order of men, was 
overcome with fear; but the matcer being foon explained, the 
good fathers, in gratitude for their hofpitable reception, and 
fortunate releafe trom their fears, very peaceably parted with 
their hoft, and very kindly comforted them with their bene- 


diction,’ ) 
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As thefe memoirs and anecdotes chiefly abound with amorous 
fories and incidents, a few indelicacies‘have found their way 
into the work,—which will be deemed the more worthy of re- 
mark, as the book is dedicated to the excellent ExrizasetTu 
CARTER. ‘Several trifling articles, relating to perfons of 
whom little is faid, and who merit ftill lefs, are inferted ; and 
certain Gallicifms appear, which will puzzie the mere Englith 


yeader. Who, for inftamce, unacquainted with the ftrange 


liberties which the French make with fome of the moft vene- 
rable names of antiquity, will know who are meant by Adve, 
Line, and Alicée? They may, indeed be guefled at, by being 
found in company with Orpheus, Homer, Sappho, &c. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1778. 
MEDICAL. 

Art. 14. ATreatife on the Medicinal Virtues of the Mineral Wae 
ters of the German Spa, Se. Fc. ‘Towhich is prefixed, by Way 
of Introduction, a chemical Analyfis of'the Water of each parti- 
cular Source, from Experiments made upon the Spot. By J. 


Williams, M.D.* 8vo. 35. Becket. 
ROM fome unaccountable accident: this treatife was overlooked. 


by us at the time of publication, in 1773; an omiffion for 
which we cannot better apologize, as well to the Public as to the 
ingenious Author, than by now, late as it is, attempting to rectify 
it 





Dr, Williams follows the fathe general plan in this work, as in 
his treatife on the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Borfet, which we 
recommended to our Readers in the Review for December 1772. He 
begins with a fhort account of the hiftory and fituation of the feveral 
medicinal fprings in the vicinity of the Spa. He then proceeds toa 
chemical examination of the properties of each, conducted, as ap- 
pears to us, in a very judicious and fcientific manner. From this 
part we fhall fele& the feveral refults, as likely to afford ufeful infor- 
mation to our Readers. Of the Pouhun, the principal and moft fa- 
mous of thefe celebrated fprings, he fays, that every pint of the wa- 
ter, in its natural ftate, contains, along with the common element, 
firt, a fubtile acid fpirit, which flies off with the elattic air, leaving 
the water more or lefs vapid; and efcapes the fooner, as the atmo- 
{phere is more light and full of vapour. Secondly, fomething more 
than one grain of iron, diffolved in the water by means of this fubtile 
fpirit. Thirdly, fomewhat more than two grains of other folid con- 
tents, of which nearly one half is 2 mineral alkali, and the reft earth, 
confitting of about three parts abforbent earth, and one felenites. 
The water of the Geronfferre {pring is impregnated with the fame 
kind of ingredients as that of the Pouhun, but in different propor- 
tions; and alfo with the principles of fulphur, that is, vitriolic acid 
and phlogifton ; not with fulphur in fubitance as fome have ima- 
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* Author of the Hiftory of the Northern Kingdoms, &c. be 
gined. 
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Ai 
gined. Dr, Williams’s idea concerning this kind of impregnation 
was given im his former treatife, in which he maintained that the 
fuppofed fulphureous waters of Aix-la-Chapelle contained only thog 
principles of which fulphur 1s formed, and not fulphur already pro- 
duced. The Sauveniere water has the fame ingredients as the Pog. 
~ hun, but in different proportions ; and has a much ‘inferior degree ar 
of medicinal virtue. The Yonnelet is likewife impregnated with the fi 
fame general ingredients, but pofiefles a larger portion of the firis 0} 
tuous volatile parts than any other waters in the place. The Greif. ¥ 
Seek water contains a greater quantity of acid, and mech lefs ce. P 
gene parts than the Pouhun, but is alfo compofed upon the fame n 


principles. The Wurtroz nearly refembles the Sauveniere, and p 

/, though generally regarded as a purgative water, has no ingredieny }! 

* * which give it a claim to that property. f 
Having thus experimentally determined the qualities of the feverg] 

Spa waters, our Author proceeds to a confideration of the mesical 

ufes and abufes of each refpectively, which he eftablithes by a num. 

ber of well-defcribed fatisfactory cafes. He is particularly fevere in 


iis cenfures of the manner of exhibiting the waters ufually pra@ited 
by the phyficians who attend the place; which is, t& drench their | 
spatients with large quantities, al] drank in the {pace of two or three 


hours in the morning, thereby overloading the ftomach, and yio. 
Jently heating the conflitution, fo as fiequently to bring on very 
‘alarming confequences. A famous profeflor of Laufanne comes in 
for a large thare of this cenfure, and indeed, as appears fram the | 
cafes related, not without ample caufe. This part of the work will | 
not admit of abridgment or extracts, but feems highly deferving the 
attention of all concerned in the exhibition of the Spa waters. To- { 
ward the conclufion of the work these is fome philofophical reafon- 
ing concerning the {pirituous impregnation of the waters, which 4s 
Je(s clear and fatisfa€tory than might be wifhed ; owing to a want of 
fufficient acquaintance with the properties of fixed air. This the 
Dodior feems to confider as no more than common or elementary air 
reduced to a particular flate, in which it enters into the compofition 
of bodies ; whereas it is certain from late experiments, that the 
fubftance diftinguifhed (improperly indeed) by that appellation, pol- 
fefles properties effentially different from common air ; being in fac 
an acid of a particular nature, and capable of forming the medium 
‘by which a metallic body is united to a mineral water, without the 
aid of any other acid or fpirituous fubftance. A. 
Art.15. Phy/fical Differtaticns; in which the various Caufes, 

Qualities, and Symptoms incident to the Scurvy and Gout are 

comprehenfively treated on, &c, &c, By Francis Spilfbury. 8vo. 

2s. 6d, Wilkie. 1778. 

Our former acquaintance, Mr. Spilibury, has here, by the help 
of his Medical Dictionary, or fome other comprehenfive work, difhed 
out a farrago of literature, as various and heterogeneous in its-con- 
tents as his Antifcorbutic Drops. The manner and matter of it fo 
much refemble thofe of his former produétions, that we find nothing 
to remark in it, except a ftroke of effrontery a /itt/e fuperior to any 
we have before obierved in him ; which is, a dedication of his quack- 
bill to the College of Phyficians. as 
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Art. 16. Methods of Cure in fome particular Cafes of Infantty ; 
the Epilepfy, Hypochondriacal Affection, Hytteric Paffion, and 
Nervous Diforders. Prefixed with fome Account of each of thefe 
Complaints. By W. Perfect, Surgeon. 8vo. 28. 6d. Rochef- 
ter printed for Dodfley, &c. 1778. 

We find nothing in thefe ‘ methods of cure’ fingular and import- 
ant enough to felect for our medical Readers, Indeed, the publica- 
rion feems intended rather to inform patients of the fkill and fuccefs 
of the Writer, than to afford initruction to the practitioner. That 
Mr. Perfect’s plan of treatment may be in generaf rational and pro- 
per, we do not at all queftion ; but fomewhat more than the flight 
narration of a few partially felecicd cafes, is neceffary to the real sm- 
provement of medical practice ; though it may fufficiently anfwer other 
eur ofes. ; 
oa 17, 4 Treatife on the Nature and Quality of thofe Difeafes of 

the Liver and biliary Du&s, which arife from a Want of Attention 

and Regularity in the Manner of living, Se. Ge. By R. Bath, 

Surgeon, Svo. 2s. Newbery. 1777. | 

We do not remember to have read a more tirefome quack bill. We 
had rather take the Author’s Hepatic Effence and Prophylactic Powder 
both together, than another dofe of his writings. A . 

Art.18. A Treatife on Hyfterical and Nervous Diforders. By 
Daniel Smith, M..D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Carnan and Newbery. 

Some folks have abfolutely no confcience at all! Here does Dr. 

Daniel Smith, infead of diftributing his bills, printed on foft paper, 

atthe corners of flreets, gratis, according to ancient and laudable - 

cuftom ; charge eighteen-pence for them, in form of a Yreatife, of 

which So pages out of 77 are a quotation from Sydenham. O tem- 

pora, O mores ! q 

Art.19g. An Account of the epidemical fore Throat, with the Me- 
thod of Treatment ; illuftrated by Cafes and Obfervations. By G. 

Leviton, M.D. Phyfician to the General Medical Afylum, 8vo. 

1s. 6d. White. 1772. 

That the hiftory of particular epidemics is an important and ufe- 
ful part of medical writing, will be univerfally acknowledged ; but 
there is nothing in phyfic, perhaps, that requires greater fagacity, 
anda more comprehenfive and accurate view of the fubject, to be 
difeuffed in a mafterly manner. The Writer before us candidly ac- 
knowledges his dehciency in point of the means of information de- 
rived from extenfive practice ; and we are forry to be obliged alfo to 
aflure him cha: nis abilities as a writer appear equally inadequate to 
the tafk he bus aceimpted. It is, indeed. a crude and trifling per- 
formance. and contains many inaccuracies of compofition which can» 
but be exculed in a member of a liberal and learned profeffion. A " 


PoETICAL. aelt 
Att. 20 America Loft A Poem of Condolence. Addreffed 
Wb itann.a, gu. 18. Od. Lewis, near Burlington Houle. 
Sone pairiotic toocman, or cobler fcientific, ‘* arm d for virtue,” 
here eps turih, aka 





to point the pen, 
** crand the bold iront of fhamelefs guilty men—” 
No, 
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ashes not a cobler. He mutt be a footman, by his jealoufy of the 
reign fervants ; 
* Are we fo partial to thefe foreign knaves ? 
Mutt Britons (even here) be Frenchmen’s flaves ? 
Or is our great men quite averfe to thame? 
If not, themfelves mult their own conduct blame ; 
For (befides caufing fo much difcontent) 
We pay our country this rough compliment : 
That foreign fervants does all ours excel, 
Or why és not the Englith lik’d as well 2’ 

This is a fellow of infinite honeity, no doubt; and his poem 
ought to fell, that he may be encouraged to go on, till he has jo. 
tally demolithed all the French 

© Valets, mademoifelles, and hair- dreffers.’ 

For, as he fagely infers, 

‘ French paint, French foppery, and French perfume, 
United ems to threat’n England's doom.’ 

This honeft man’s hearty and zealous expreffion of Joyalty, in thee 

days of difcontent, ought not to pafs unnoticed, or unapplauded: 
* Our King (the ’nointed guardian of th’ nation) 
Shews true magnanimity, on this occafion.’ 

In thost, we feldom fee fuch admirable verfes—except about Cirif. 
mas time. : 

Art. 21. An Adieu to the Turf; a poetical Epiftle from the Ear! 
of A nto his Grace the A pof Y—k. 4to, 25, 
Smith. 1778. 

Some court wit, 2 Anowing one too, has given, in arch numbers, 
the laft words and dying fpeech of a Newmarket peer.—Very fevere 
on the Earl of Abingdon,—for turning pa/riot. 

Art. 22. Tyranny the worf? Taxation; a poetical Epiftle to the 
Right Hon. Lord N » Oftenfible Prime Minitter. By the 
Author of Royal Perfeverance. 4to. 18. 6d. Bew. 

It is curious to read one of thefe /our productions immediately af- 
ter a birth-day ode; which happens to be our prefent cafe: to 
mouthful of honey, facceeds a mouthful of vinegar.—For Royal Per- 
Severance, fee our laft, p. 395. 

Art. 23. The Journey of Dr. Robert Bongout, and his Lady, ts 
Bath. Performed in the Yeari77—. 8voa. 28. 6d. Dodiley. 
1778. | 
A poor attempt at humour, in wretched doggrel. Some particu- 

lar perfon, a dealer in pi€ures, feems to have been the object of the 

fatire, 

Art. 24. un Invocation to the Genius of Britain. 4to. 15 

Dodfley. 1778. ; 
Not fufficiently powerful, we apprehend, to awake the drow/ed* 
Baitannia,—for 
 . the timely dew of fleep 
Now falling, with foft flumb’rous weight inclines 
Her eye-lids.” 
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Art. 25. <n Elegy on the much-lamented Death of George Lord 
Pigot. 4to. 18 6d. Bew. 1778. 
Dedicated to the brother of the late Lerd Pigot; and fitter for 
the friendly than the critical eye. : 
Art. 26. Love Elegies. gto. 28. 6d. Kearfly. 
As there are many good lines, and fome genius and fancy in thefe 
ms, we will not be offended with their faults. We fhall recom- 
mend it, nevefthelefs, to the Author to be offended with them, as 
much as he pleafes, - 
Art. 27. Fafbion; a Poem: Addreffed to the Ladies of Great- 
Britain. In'Two Books. 4to. 2s, Williams, 

This poem, too, contains feveral good verfes, and we fhall, there- 
fore, connive at fome which do not come under that defcription. 
Ubi plura nitent, Fc. is a proper rule in candid criticifm, The fa- 
tire, however, we conceive, will be loft, as it is chiefly pointed at 
the levities, the follies, and the feathers of the fair. 

Art. 28. Ihe Woman of Fafhion; a Poem: In a Letter from’ ° 
Lady Maria Modith to Lady Belinda Artlefs. 4to. 18. 6d, 
Bew. 1778. 

Another fatire on the follies and feathers of the fair, who, the 
Poet obferves, wear the feathers of the oftrich, and, like her, 

. leave all their eggs for the fun to bring out.’ 
It is in the fiyle of the Bath Guide poetry, and by no means with- 


out humour. 





Art. 29. Verfes on the prefent State of Ireland. By a Lady. 4to. 


4s. Od. Edmfly. 

We cay fay little for the poetry, but much for the humanity of 
this good Lady, who pleads itrongly for the diflrefles of the Irith 
poor. 

Art. 30. An Elegy; written in Canterbury Cathedral, by Joba “** 
Duncombe, M. A. One of the Six Preachers, 4to, 4s 6d. 
Dodiley. 

There is a fimplicity adapted to.elegiac poetry which ought al- 
wang to be kept in fight; at the fame time it fhould never fail into 
inelégancy of expreffion. ‘Chat favlt is feen flroog'y in this poem ; 
where we meet with many {uch lines as thefe : 

‘ Prelates who prepp d, or undermin'd the crown, 
o ” * - ©& * 
unharmonious ears, 
Thither what crowds from every clime repair, 
The fick in body, the diftrefs’d in mind, 
Peers, Prelates, Kings and al! thejr wezgét of care, 
By weightier gold aihfted, leave behind.’ 

The low expreflion, fick in body, and the not lefs low gonceit of 

weight of care and weightier gold, are almoit beneath criticifm. 

* Difcord foon founds th’ alarm—with clubs and frones. 
Fanatic zeal each mitred faint affails. 
The poem is chiefly hittorical, and contains fome ftanzas which 


do the Author no difcrédit. L, 
s 





Art. 
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Art. 31. Appendix, containing fome Obfervations upon the 
Language of the Poems attributed to Rowley; tending to proye 
that they were written not by any anciett Author, but entirely by 
Thomas Chatterton. 8vo. 6d. Payne. , 

How, equal this Writer is to the tafk he bas taken. upon him will 
appear from a fingle paffage. Rowley fays, 

' © And for a Bodekyn a Swarthe obfeyne.’ & 
The critic fays, ‘ Bodekin [a word different from Rowley’s] is ufed 
iby Chaucer more than once to fignify a bodkin, or dagger. I know 
not that it had any other fignification in his time. Swarthe, ufed gs 

a noun, has no fenfe that I am acquainted with.’ 

The fenfe is, ‘ and of a body become a ghot.’ Bodykin for bady, 
and /warthe for a ghof have ftill a provincial exiltence; and as the 
word /warthe in that fenfe, is peculiar only to the North of Eng- 
land, a region which Chatterton never faw, it confirms us ftill more 

“in our final decifion, that many of the poems afcribed to Rowley are 


-*  gertainly original. 


To fwear by God’s bedy was anciently a common oath, and the 
qualified expreflion of Odds Bodykins is ftill in being. 

Art. 32. 4 poetical, fupplicating, modeft, and affedting Epifile ta 
thofe literary Ccloffufes the Reviewers, 4to. 15. Baldwin. 

As we know not of any Reviewers, except our own Corps, we ap- 
prehend this droll epiftle muft be addrefied to us. We forgive the 
Author his fatire for the fake of his humour, and beg he would con- 
tribute to relieve the neceflities he defcribes : for it muft be owned 
that we have appetites, though born on this fide the Tweed. 


Art. 33. Poetical Effays on religious Subjects. By aClergyman,”* 


4to. zs, Hogg. 1778. 

Very orthodox, pious, and gocd;—we ufe the laft epithet in its 
devout fenfe, without any reference to the poetry. The Author has 
added fome little pieces, which are not termed religious: of thefe 
take the following fpecimen: 


Tue Kine. 
Three royal GeorGces let my mufe recite ; 
The frf, by all, the Great was deem’d, 
The /econd was the Goon efteem’d, 
But in the thsrd, the Great and Goop unNITE. 
The Author is equally loyal and liberal to ‘ the Queen, and the 

Royal Family.’ 

Art. 34. The Spirit of Frazer to General Burgoyne. An Ode. 
To which is added, Ye Death of Hilda; an American Tale. Ia- 
fcribed to Mrs. Macaujay. 4to. 18. Bath printed, and fold by 
Goldfmith in London. 1778. ss 
Of alffthe fpirits we ever converfed with, this is the moft fpirit- 

lefs. It perfuades General Burgoyne (who, it feems, took. its ad 

vice) to yield the day to Gates: 
* Reafon’s voice commands thee, yield : 
Ev'n Frenzy’s felf would {carce oppofe ! 
Tempt not the horrors of the field, , 
Nor brave furrounding foes |’— 
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This the genius—this the language of the gallant Frazer !—No, ’tis 
s bafe counterfeit—the ghoit of a By—g,—or it is fome daftard foul, 
the body of which had been fhot in the back,—S’death! if the real 
fpirit of General Frazer, now, perhaps, hovering, melancholy, over 
the fatal plain of Saratoga, could but hear of this poem, it would 
certainly waft itfelf back to Britain, and pull the Author by the 
pole. | 

DRAMATIC 

Art. 35. Second Thought is bet. An Opera of Two Ads, per« 

formed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. , Addreffed to R. 

B. Sheridan, Efq. By J. Hough, of the Inner Temple; in which 
the js introduced, the Song rejected by the Lord Chamberlain. 8vo. 
Murray. 1778. 


ne- i Se 
wl A little piece, of very little merit. The fong rejected by the Lord 
are Chamberlain excites fome curiofity : 
1. 
the The nation is in ruin Sir, 
The nation is in ruin Sir; 
.- I rave! I fwear! Aghaft I ftare ; 
To fee fuch mifchief brewing, Sir. 
. II, 
. The conftitution is at ftake, 
7 The conftitution is at ftake ; 
ed The ftorm is near; I quake for fear ! 
1, The pillars at “_ — fhake, 
’ : 
” For Britain’s fafety, night and day, 
ts For Britain’s fafety, night and day, 
I grieve, I pine, (fuch forrow ’s mine) 
fe And fometimes faft, and fometimes pray. 


IV. 
Then let us loud our voices raife, 
Then let us loud our voices raife, 
And do our beft, and leave the reft, 
To wifer heads, and better days. | 
This is the only thing remarkable in the piece ; and, perhaps our 
Readers may with that, like the Lord Chamberlain, the Reviewers 
e had rejected it too. 
Law. 
. Art. 36. The Reports of Sir Edward Coke, Knt. in Englifli. 


4 In Thirteen Parts, complete; with References to all the ancient 


y and modern Books of the Law. Exaétly tranflated, and com- 
. pared with the firft and laft Edition in French, and _ prinied 
P Page for Page, with the fame. To which are now added, the 
. RefpeBive Pleadings in Englith. The whole newly revifed and 


carefully corrected, and tranflated, with many additional Notes 

and References, By George Wilfon, Serjeant at Law. 8vo. 

7 Vols. 31. 138:-6d. bound. Rivington, &c. 1777. 

We barely announce this new edition, for the fatisfa¢tion of fuch 
of our readers who ‘ follow the law ;? to whom the nature dnd im- 


. portance of the work is fufficiently known. 
Rev, June, 1778. li ARCH Ie 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Art. 37- The Defcription of the Hot Bath, at Bath, rebuilt at the 
Expence of the Chamber of that City; together with Plans, Eleva. 
tion, and Sefion of the fame: The Defigns of John Wood, Ar. 
chite&t. Folio. 5s. Dodifley. 1777. 

Urivity and Evecance feem to have united, in order to give 
perfection to this great improvement in our principal refort of 

Heattu and PLeasure. 


POLITICAL. 
Art. 38. 4 Sketch of the Hiftar 'y of Two Aéts of the Trifh Parlia. 


ment of the 2d and dth of Queen Anne, to prevent the farther Growth 

of Popery. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1778, 

A defence of the Roman Catholics of lreland.—The Author com- 
plains, feelingly, of the burdens impofed on our fellow-fubjects, of 
the above-mentioned perfuafion, in that kingdom; and there may 
be caufe of complaint: but rxperience fhews that Paorestant 
States cannot (confiltently with juitice and the rights of confcience) 
be too much on their guard, againit thofe who are zealoully attached 
to a fyflem which has ever proved a powerful engine for the fupport 
of arbitrary power, and, confequently, in the higheft degree, per- 
nicious to freedom, civil and religious. If, howeve er, the reftridiions 
under which the prudence of our forefathers may have thought it ne- 
cefflary to lay the lrith Catholics, are, mow, found to be too fevere, 
and inequitable, by all means let that feverity be foftened: but let 
us, however, proceed with cauTioN, in a matter which may prove, 


(with refpect to either party) of the utmoit confequence to the wel-. 


fare of thefe kingdoms. 

Art. 39. Scotch Modcfty difplayed; in a Series of Converfations 
which lately pafied between an Englifhman and a Scotchman. 
Addrefled to the worthy Patriots of England. 8vo. 15, 64, 
Bew. 1778. 

The title is an innocent deception.—This pamphlet is, really, a 
a laboured and well-written cefence of the Scots, againft the popular 
objections of the Englifh. The Author undertakes to demonitrate, 
* that the Scots do not pofiefs that immenfity of power and places 
that the mock-patriots pretend ;’ and, even, that our northern bre= 
‘thren have not thir fohare of them. He endeavours to thew, Jike- 
“wife, € that fo far from infufing into the King notions of arbitrary 
power,’ the Scots ‘ detel, and always have have oppofed, fach 
doftrine.? He likewife, in a very fatisfactory manner, ‘vihdicates 
the country of Scotland, with refpect to the lait rebellion ; and we 
fhould, with little, if any referve, have commended his performance, 
throughout, had it noc been for his continual {neers at all people m 
oppofition to the prefent minifiry, and treating them as though they 
were unjverfally hypocrites and proflivates. 

Art. 40. A ferious Letter to the Public, on the late Tranfattion be 

_ tween Lord North and the Duke of Gordon, By Junius, 8va. && 
‘Hooper. 

An earneft vindication of Lord N. The tranfa&tion alluded 
has been fufliciently ftated in the news-papers. But who is this Ju- 
niusi Noc the celebrated writer who figured, with fo ae ap¢ 
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sJaufe, under that fignature. We cannot, here, difcern the leaft 
-refemblance of ftyle or language. 
AVIGA TION, 

Art.41. Ax Epitome of Theoretical and Praétical Navigation, 
containing a complete Syftem of that Art greatly improved, &c. 
By Robert Waddington, Teacher of Mathematics, late Mathema- 
tical Mafter of the Royal Academy at Portfmouth. 4to. 125-6 
Nourfe. 1777. 

Tho’ the Author, jufily enough, obferves that publications on the 
jegubject of navigation are already fufficiently numerous; he offers this 
additional treatife to the Public becaufe, in the firlt place, it con- 
tains ‘ aclezr, eafy, and prafticable method of keeping a journal at 
fea: —a matter which, he alleges, has not yet been fully explained. 
In the next place, he profeffes, in this treatife, to teach the young 
navigator every particular effential to his art; without his being un- 
der the neceflity of having recourfe to any other Author on the fub- 
jet. He corrects likewife many errors refpeéting the tides, on our 
coafts particularly, which deferve the attention of the mariner. In- 
ftead of a table of logarithms he has given a traverfe table on a new 
plan; the working by which he deems fufficient for the pnrpofes of 
navigation in general: though as the young navigator may have oc- 
cafion for a book of logarithms to work the various cafes of trigono- 
metry, and fot the working of amplitudes, azimuths, &c. he pro- 
pofes hereafter to publifh a fmall treatife on the fubject of trigono- 
metry, which will contain the neceflary tables of logarithms, and 
their ufes, in the various branches of the mathematics. DB 
| AGRICULTURE, &e. ite 
Art. 42. An Enguiry into the Nature of the Corn Laws, with a 

View to the new Corn Bill propofid for Scetland. By James Ander- 

fon*. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Edinburgh printed; fold by Dilly and 

Cadellin London. 1777. 

The immediate objeds of this judicious and well informed Writer, 
in the prefent pamphlet, are to fhew the inexpediency of fixing, at 
one invariable point, either the market price at which the importa- 
tion of corn fhall be allowed, or the rate of the bounty on exporta- 
tion; and to propofe that the rate of the bounty fhould be made at 
all times to depend upon the market price of erain. Oa thefe topics, 
and others nearly related, he reafons with great flrength and clear- 
nefs ; and his obfervations will doubtle{s be of material ufe in deter- 
mining the queftions which gave occafion to them. 

Novets and MEmMorRs, 

Art. 43. Sketches from Nature; cr, the Hifory of Henry aid 
Emma, and of Fanny and Lucy Stanley. -izmo. 3 Vols. 9 Se 
Noble, 

If we were to call in queftion this Writer’s abilities for drawing 
Sketches from Mature, we are apprehenfive that a numerous train 
of female advocates would appear, with tears in their eyes, to plead 


fe. 





, 
* Of Monkhhill, in Aberdeenhhire, author of ‘ Efays relating to 
Agriculture and Commerce,’ and of * Odfrwaticus on the Means of ex- 
citing @ Spirit of National Indufiry y—menticned in our late Reviews. 
li 2 his 
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his caufe. Rather than rifk fo unequal a conteft, we therefore pro. 
nounce thefe tales watural and pathetic. 
Art. 44. The Old Englifb Baron. A Gothic Story. By Clara ' 
. ' Reeve. 12mo. 38. fewed. Dilly. 1778. 

We mention this publication only to inform our Readers that it 
is the fame which was noticed in the Review for January laft, p. 85, 
under the title of the Champion of Virtue. The work is revifed and 
corrected, and more elegantly printed ; and the title is changed, as | 
the Author tells us in her preface, becaufe the charaéter of an old 
Englifh Baron is thought to be the principal one in the ftory. E 

AMERICAN CONTROVERSY, é 


Art. 45. The Subfiance of General Burgoyne’s Speeches, &c. 
on Mr. Vyner’s Motion, on the 26th of May; and upon Mr. 
Hartley’s Motion, on the 28th of May, 1778. With an Appen- 
dix, containing General Wafhington’s Letter to General Bur- 
goyne, &c. 8vo. 18, Almon. 1778. ‘ 
The newfpapers have given fome part of thefe two fpeeches, but 

here appears, in fubflance, an authentic edition of the whole. The 

contents, however of the fpeech on Mr. Vyner’s motion for taking 
into confideration the ftate, &c. of the army which furrendered at 

Saratoga, do not afford fuch zmfortant articles of information as the 

public had been led to expect. We have, neverthelefs, in this 

pamphlet, fome things worthy of obfervation.—Firft, the General 
heartily afferts, in contradiction to certain reforts, the cordial friend- 
fhip and harmony fubfifting between him and Sir Guy Carleton; 
ye vindicates, in a fatisfaftory manner, the principles and views un- 
. (der which the Indians were engaged in our fervice ; he fpeaks, in the 
handfomett terms, of the candour and generofity manifefted toward 
himfelf and his followers, by the commanders of the victorious pros 
vincials, particularly by General Scuyler, whofe valuable property, 
at Saratoga, had been deftroyed by our troops, and whofe noble 
treatment of General Burgoyne, fubfequent to the great lofs which 

Mr. Scuyler had fultained, in confequence of Mr. Burgoyne’s orders, 

is, perhaps, beyond all precedent ; he produces, likewife, a very 

liberal and polite letter from General Wathington, which, 4s our 
military orator jufily remarks, ‘ does honour to the human heart;’ 
he throws fome light, though, indeed, mot much, on the detention of 

Our captivated army in America, and this without any impeach- 

ment of the honour and good faith of the Congrefs; he pleads 

earneftly, fora {trict examination of his conduét, in order to clear his 
reputation ; and at the fame time («with re/pe@ to government, as well 
as to bimfelf), he candidly and fairly explodes that popular but erro- 
neous polition, ‘ that where there is mifcarriage there muft be 
blame,’ and confequently, ‘ that the acquital of one man infers the : 
condemnetion of another.’— This, furely, is a very unjuft mode of 
reafoning ; yet we have heard it much infifted on, with regard to the 
unfortunate iffue of the General’s late expedition. * There mutt,’ 
it has been infitted, * have been either a criminal defe& in the plan, 
on the one hand, or a want of fkill and condué on the other.’—But | 
wherefore this fuppofition? H.ve we never heard of the mifcarriage 
of even the beft concerted {chemes? Or is it in the power of humaa 
forefight 
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forefight to guard againft every poffible contingency ?—Finally, the’ 
General takes occafion to obviate the idea of his having been, him- 
felf, the planner of thofe orders under which he ultimately acted. ‘The 
original plan of the expedition he does not difclaim; but he fpeaxs 
of its having been ‘ changed and garlled,’ in a manner * by which the 
minifler made it bis owa.’—The following paffage may be laid be- 
fore our readers, as a fpecimen of General Burgoyne’s eloquence: 
‘As for myfelf, if | am guilty, I fear I am deeply guilty: an 
army loft! the fanguine expectation of the kingdom di‘appointed! 
a foreign war caufed, or the commencement of it accelerated! an 
efufion of as brave blood as ever run in Britith veins /Led, and the 
fevereft family dittrefles combined with public calamity.—If this 
mafs of miferies be indeed the confequence of my mifcondud, vain 
will be the extenuation I can plead of my perfonal fuffering:, fatigue 
and hardfhip, laborious days and fleeplefs nights, ill health and 
. trying fituations; poor and infufiicient will be fuch atonement in 
'@ the judgment of my country, or perhaps in the eyes of God—yet 
“with this dreadful alternative in view, I provoke a trial—Give me 
~{nquiry—I put the interefts that hang molt emphatically by the 


1 heart-ftrings of man—my fortune—my honour—my head—I had 


almolt faid my falvation, upon the teft.’ 

Art. 46. 4 Letter to Lord George Germaine ; giving an Account 
of the Origin of the Difpute between Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies; with fome Remarks: on the Manner in which the War has 
been conducted. To which are added, certain Terms, humbly 
propofed as a ground-work of a Recoaciliation, By a Gentleman, 
for many years a Refident in America. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Whiel- 
don. 13778. 

We have no doubt that this tra& is actually the produ‘tion of a 
perfon who has refided in America, It contains many obfervations 
which will materially inform the untravelled reader. The Author 
defends the meafures of government,—Genera! Burgoyne’s unfortu- 
nate expedition, and all; and he is fanguine for coxgue/f, thou!d our 
conciliatory propofals be rejected ;—unlefs his own fcheme for a re- 
conciliation fhould be adopted. With réfpeét to his serms, however, 
we are of opinion that nothing but our fuperiority in the field can 
procure them acceptance among a people who are fighting for that 
INDEPENDENCY, to which our letter-writer advifes his noble corre- 














{pondent * never to accede.’—As to any afliftance which the Ameri- 
, Cans may derive from their alliance with France, he treats it, (in 
"common with molt of the adyocates for adminiftration) as a con- 
"hemptible bug bear.—‘ Who's afraid ?? 


MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 47. The Patriot Minifter. An Hiftorical Panegyric on 
M. pe L’Hospitat, Chancellor of France. Tranflated from the 
French. vo. 28. 6d. Durham. 17738. 

Of this work a very full account was given in our laft Appendix. 

We have read a few pages of the prefent tranflation, and have ob- 

ferved no material defect. 
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Art. 48. Biozraphia Claffica. The Lives and Characters of the 


Greek and Roman Claffics. A new Edition, correéted and en- 
large:: ; with fome additional Lives; and a Lift of the bet Edis 
tions of cach Author, By Edward Harw cod, D.D.  12mo, 
2 Vols. Os, fewed. Becket. 

The obvious utility of this work, and the fhare of reputation it 
has obtained, are very good reafons for its republication, The 
Editor has the merit of having corrected and mat terially improved 
the language; and of adding ufeful lifts of the belt editions of the 
feveral authors. Befides this, he has given /cur new lives, viz, of 
Theognis, Nicander, Dianyfius, and Noxznus, compelled ip rhes| pages, 
and profefies to have ‘added in every life fer ‘eral particulars, and 
corrected many miilakes in names, places, and facts.’ Jatlice to the 
public, however, requires us to declare, that we have taken fome 
pains to fearch for thefe corrections; and that in fix lives (thofe of 
Tibullus, Lucan, Statius, Dionyfius Halicarnenfs, Nepos, and Fuftin), 
we are not able to difcover any particulars which the Editor has 
added. 

Art. 49. 4 Catalogue of the Manuferipts in the Cottonian Library. 
To which are added many Emendations and Additions. With 
an Appendix containing an Account of the Damage fuflained by 
the Fire in 17313 and alfo a Catalogue of the Charters preferved 

_in the fame Library. 8vo. 48. fewed. Hooper. 1777. 

The cata ogue of this valuable library publifhed by Dr. Smith in 
1696 is Inown to be very defective ; the learned and ingenious have 
therefore long wihhed for a remedy of the inconveniences they have 
met with when they confulted this library. To gratify thofe wihes 
is the object of the prefent publication, which we doubt not-will be 
found, according to the Auther’s account, fo far fuperior to Dr, 
Smith’s as to leave no room for fimilar complaints. Each fubjec is 
fo difpofed that the reader may, without difficulty, have recourfe to 
the object of bis enquiry. We cannot but lament the damage which 
the library fufiained by the fire that happened O&. 23, 1731; though 
on the whole it feems much lefs than might have been jultly appre» 
hended. It is a laudable care to endeavour to make thefe collec- 
tions as ufeful as poflible, and therefore this publication mutt be 
feafonable and valuable, The Author gives what we doubt not is 
juft praife to the forty-two truflees who have the immediate direction 
of the Brisith Muleum, ‘ whofe excellent and judicious regulations, 
and very laudrble management, he fays have rendered this invaluable 


treafure of learning of much greater utility to the public than it ia a 


been at any former period.’ 
Art. 50. Engli/y Humanity no Paradox. Or an Attempt to 
prove, that the Englifh are not a Nation of Savages. tvo, 15. Od. 

Lowndes. 1778. 

This Writer declaims, with much fpirit, and fome humour, on 
the charaéter of the Englifh nation; endeavouring to refute the 
charge of barbarity brought againit the Englifh by Voltaire, Rou! 
feau, and other foreign writers, and to thew that the national fpirit af 
Englithmen is generous and humane. 7 Through the whole he dif- 
covers himfelf to be a zealous friend to liberty, and he writes in-3 
manne? 
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manner which will be highly pleafing to the true lovers of their 


: 


| 
4 
; 
é 
: 


ountry. 
Art. 5I. The Reformation of Law, Phyfic, and Divinity. With 

Arguments to prove, that their Spirit fhould be the Bafis of our 

focial contraéts ; and that to eftablifh univerfal !Peace and H.uppi- 

nefs, among all Parties, in Greai Britain, Ircland, and America, 
they mult be linked in a Chain of one common Intereft, and the 

Penal Laws made againft Papitts, diflenting Nonjurors, &c. mutt 

be repealed. By Daniel Magenife, M.D. Second Edition, vo. 

Rew, &c. 

This rhapfody was publifhed about two years ago, and was fufii- 
ciently noticed at that time *. It now appears #gain, with the ad- 
dition of a rambling kind of introduction, and a title-page fomewhat 

valtered from the former, under the profeffion of being a fecond edi- 
tion, Little need be added to the account already piven of Dr. Ma- 
genife’s political lucubrations, but that in this introduction he af- 
cribes the American rebellion to the penal flatutes againft Roman 





*| catholics, and the opprefled ftate of thofe in I:eland particularly. 


“ What, fuys he, have the people now living to do with the gun- 
owder plor:”? Very true, but if the principles are fill alive which 
produced that plot, the maffacre of Paris, and many other machina- 
tions, ofa fimilar kind, it is but natural for proteftants to be jealous 
ofall who profefs them, though fuch jeaioufy may grievoully affect 
thofe who do not exert them to any evil perpefe: and however the 
fahion of politics may alter, principles that allow a latitude of doing 
ing evil in certain cafes, for certain ens that are efleemed good,— 
though they may lie dormant, mai, like gunpowder, be watched to 
keep them from being inflamed. ‘he cathelices in Ireland may, 
in fome cafes, have caufe to complain, but they have had better 
advocates than the writer now before us; yet as there is a pleafure 

inwriting which none but writers know, his countrymen are obliged 
ie him for the choice of his fubject. 

Art. 52. An Addrefs to “fobn Sawbridse, Richard Oliver, Frederic 
Bull, and George Hayley, E/quires, Reprefentatives in Parliamenc 
for the City of Londen. Wath Propofals for the better Regulation 
o! Banzers and B.okers, and fer fecuring the Property of the fair 
Trader, from Swindlers and Sharpers; by reftraining within pro- 
per Dounds, public Auctions. Alfo a icheme for ellablifhing a 
Loan Bank, fimilar to the Lombaid at Amiterdam, &c. By Wal- 
fincham Collins, of London, Merchant. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Kearily. 
1773. 

The firt obje&t of this judicious addrefs, is to have a fair fine 
dtawn be:ween feparate occupations, that each party might enjoy the 
profits and emoluments of his particular profeflion without inter: 
ference. ‘he writer clearly fhews the great milichiefs thar arife fiom 
merchants turring bankers, and bankers engaging in merchandice ; 
from brokers acting for tchemfelves as merchants, and others aéting as 
brokers without regular authoiity, particularly clerks of thé Bank. 
In buying and felling flock. He expofes the frauds carried on by 


—— 
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* See Rev. vol. Iv. p. 234. 
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public auctions, fupplied by that clafs of rogues called /windlers, 


and the facility with which fheriffs officers ftrip the unhappy of 
goods feized in execution, by inftantly felling and removing them: 
for all which evils he points out fufficient remedies to thofe gentie- 
men who are intrufted with the political interefls of this great com- 
mercial city. The fcheme of a loan bank after the model of that at 
Amfterdam, would certainly be of ufe to anfwer temporary emer. 
gencies in trade, and refcue honeft men from the claws of harpies, 
who pray upon diftrefs chiefly produced by their own arts: and he 
recommends the employing ufelefs fums in the chamber of London, 
in fuch an eftablifhment. To this he adds an hint for a transfer 
bullion office, to keep our bullion from being fent to Holland, the 


ters of the courfe of evchange. 
Art. §3. The New Italian, Englifh, and French Pocket-Diétiana‘y, 
' Carefully compiled from the Dictionaries of La Crufca, Dr. §, 
ohnfon, the French Academy, and from ether Dictionaries of the 
beit Authorities; in which the Parts of Speech are properly dif- 
tinguifhed, and each word accented according to its true and 
natural Pronunciation. ‘To which is prefixed anew compendious 
I:alian Gcrammar. By F, Bottarelli. 3 vols. 18s. Nourfe, 
17776 
The defign of this publication is to provide a portable dnd cheap 
dictionary of the Englifh, French, and Italian languages. For this 
urpofe the whole is printed on a {mall type, and, as far as pofhble, 
Same words in one language are interpreted by {vnonimous terms in 
the other. Idiomatic phrafes are occafionally introduced, and many 
technical terms are admitted. In the firft volume the Italian takes 
the lead, in the fecond the Englifh, in the third the French. This 
digtionary appears to be drawn up with correttnefs, and will be very 


' 


nation being drained of its fpecie, and the Dutch from being “or N } ha 
‘ 





ufeful to thofe to whom a cheap and portable dictionary is an niet | 
4 | 


of convenience, 

Art. 54. An Anfwer to @ Book, intituled ** An Inquiry into the 
Faéts and Obtervations thereon, humbly fubmitted to the candid 
Examiner into the Principles of a Bill intended to be offered to 
Parliament, for the Prefervation of the Great Level of the Fens, 
and the Navigation through the fame, by a Tax on Lands and 
a Toll on the Navigation*.” Wherein the Claim of the Adven- 
turers on the Navigations, for Afliftance in draining and preferv- 
ing the Fens, is impartiaily inquired into ; and the Condutt of the 
Drainers and the oppretlive Defigns of the prefent Bill are exhi- 
biced in their true Light. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Cadell. 1778. 

This Aufwer ought to be perufed by every one who has read the 
Inquiry, and is interefted in the fubjeét. The Author feems to be 
well acquainted with the real merits of the cafe; and he argues the 

oint with great appearance of reafon and juftice. He allows the 

Importance of preferving the Fen-lands, by keeping them in a pro- 

per ftate of drainage ; but he apprehends that the means offered by the 

Corporation of the Eedford Level, for that purpofe, are very inequitable; 

and that, fhould they obain the fan¢tion of the legiflature, great 
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* See Rev. vol, Ivi, p. .92. 
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gad undeferved hardfhips will, confequently, fall upon the inhabi- 

‘ants, and particularly the poor of the feveral counties which fur- 

round thefe fens. . 

Art. §5- Authentic Memoirs of the Right Honcurable the late Earl 
of Chatham, $vo, 28. Wenman. 1778. 

An hafty but unbounded panegyric on a man who has, at different 
times, and by different people, been more admired, hated, feared, 
and defpifed, than any ftatefman that ever figured in the Britifh 
cabinet. And now that he is dead, our Author tells us that * with 
him expired the glory and profperity of England.’ . But how can 
this be? For if the glory and profye-ity of England depended on 
bis councils, and Ais meafures, the faid glory and proiperity mutt 
have expired fome years ago! 


“Art. 50. The complete Works of M. de Montefquieu. ‘Tranflated 


from the French. 8vo. 4 vols. 11. 4s. bound. Evans, &c. 

1777+ 

nl colle&tion, in Englith, of the works of this illuftrious 
modern, whofe name is prai/e, having never appeared before, the 

efent publication will doubtlefs prove acceptable to the lovers of 

good fenfe and found philofophv, united with elegance and tatte. 
Art. 5. True and Lawful Matrimony, or eftablifhed Ceremo- 
nies, not eflential to that honourable S:ate. Wherein the Legality 
of the Marriage of their Royal Highnefies the Duke and Dutchefs 
of Gloucetter is fairly evinced, and clearly demonftrated. Witna 

few explanatory Notes fubjoined. S8vo. 1s. Hogg. 1778. 

This performance exhibits a fingular phanomenon—an orthodox 
faint apologizing in the language of fcripture, for the relaxation of 
the matrimonial bond. Of the ftupid and vulgar manner in which 
itis written, we can give our readers no idea, without quoting the 
following paflage : 

‘ Thofe who confider and view the ftate of matrimony in the light 
itdeferves, will readily excufe me, if I fhall to the preceding remarks 
add, that in the judgment of fome confiderate ferious people, the 
vowels A, E, I, O, U, with the letter P prefixed to each of them in the 
words Parts, Perfon, Piety, Portion, Purity, denote the qualifications 


prerequifite in thofe who en:er into the married {tate in order to “hh 
4 


happy therein.’ 

Art. 58. Confiderations on the Nature, Quality, and Diftin&ions 
of Coal and Culm; with Inquiries philofephical and poliiacal, into 
the prefent State of the Laws, and the Queliions now in Agitation 
relative to the Taxes on thefe Commodities; contained in a 
Letter from Dr. James Hutton, Phyfician in Edinburgh, to a 
Friend. 8vo. 1s. Edinburgh. Elliot. Sold by Richardfon, 
&c. London. 1777. 

In this pamphlet, the writer attempts to a(certain the difference 
between coal and culm, not chemically, but from the different effect 
of fire upon them, and their different application and ufe. Culm, 
being a kind of {mall coal which does not cake or folder, on burn- 
ing, 1s unfit for moft of the domeftic and culinary utes of fuel; and 
from hence Dr. Hutton concludes that it ought to be exempied from 
the tax laid upon coals. Its chief ufe being in the manufacture of 

, brick 
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brick and lime, a tax upon it would, he obferves, be an unreafons 

able incumbrance upon thefe articles, 

Art. 59. Remarks on ‘* Confiderations on the Nature, &c. of 
Coal and Culm, &c,” By a Friend tothe Revenue. -Addreffed 
to the Commifiioners for managing his Majefly’s Caftoms, &c. jn 
England, &c. To which are added, Copies of the Memorial 
prefented to the Lords of the Trcafury in the Name of the Ge- 
neral Convention of the Royal Boroughs of Scotland; and of the 
Report of the Englifh Board of Cuttoms thereon. 8vo, 145, 
Bew. 1777¢ 
An angry reply to the preceding article; from which, however, 

thofe who are interefled in the fubje, may gain material informa. 

tion. 

Art. 60. 4 Letter from a Father to a Son on his Marriage, 

: izmo. 1s. Dilly. 1778. 

A fenfible Ieffon of advice, apparently the refult of obfervation 
and experience, which may be of great ufe te thofe who enter upon 
the matrimonial connection with the antiquated idea, that it is of 


fome confequence that married people fhould live happily together, E 


RELtIGIous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 61. The Proof of the Truth of the Chriftian Religion, drawn 
from its fucce/iful and fpeedy Propagation, confidered and enforced, 
in Two Sermons lately preached before the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford. By Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of Corpus Chritti 
Coilege Oxford, and Lady Margaret’s Profeffor of Divinity, 8vo, 
1s, Od. Rivington, 1778. 

The rapid progreis of the gofpel, under the circumftances in 
which it was firft publifhed, has been generaily ‘hought a ftrong ar- 
gument for the truth of the Chriftian religion. Mr. Gibbon, in his 
Hiftery of the Decline and Fail of the Reman Empire, has taken great 
pains to invalidate the force of this proof, and endeavoured to ace 
count for the fuccels of the cofpel by natural caufes, 

Dr. Randolph introduces the firlt of the fermons now before us, 
with obferving, that Mr. Gibbon begins too late.—‘ If the caufes, 
which he affigns,’ fays the Doctor, ‘ were adequate to the effet, 


J which they by no means are, yet they could not operate till CArifi- 


anity had already cot fome contiderable footing in the world. If the 
zeal of the firft Chrifians and conftancy of their martyrs might, im 
after ages, promote its fuccefs, yet it will ftill remain to enquire 
what firit infpired them with this zeal, and animated them with this 
conflancy. ‘To account for this, it will be neceflary to look back to 
the firft publication of the gofpel.’ 

Now as the only authentic account we have of the firft publica- 
tion of the gofpel is in the A@s of the Apofles, our Author, in his 
firit fermon, gives a regular and connected view of the feveral cir- 
cumftances that are contained in the five firft chapters of the 44, 
concerning this important and interefling event, taking the matter in 
order from the besinning, and making very judicious and pertinent 
obfervations as he goes along. If the narrative of the behaviour of 
the Apoftles and Jews, on the firft publication of the gofpel, which 18 
contained in thele chapters, be a faithfal narrative, we need defire, 
he fays, no better proof of the truth of the Chriftian religion, and 
may 
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may from thence undoubtedly infer that our religion is of God.—Hiz 

cuncludes his firtt fermon with fhewing that the narrative zs a faith- 

fal one ; and with anfwering fome objections, 

Having confidered the hiftory of the firft publication of the gofpel 
. erufalem, the figns and miracles that attefted it, and the wonderful 
faccefs which it met with, he purfues the hiftory fill farther, in his 
fecond, and enquires “how the gofpel was propagated, and what re- 
ception it met with in the Gentile world.—He takes a fhort, but 
clear and diftin& view of the many difadvantages which the apollles 
jaboured under ; confiders the nature of the word preached, the 
condition of the preachers, the firong prejudices and prepoffeflions of 
the Heathen world, to whom they preached, and fhews that it was 
morally impollible it could have met with fuccefs without the divine 
sfitance and atteftation. It appears, however, from undoubted 
suthority, that ¢ grew and prevailed every where, that in the com- 

afs of a few years the gofpel was publifhed among all nations, and, 
as the prophet had foretold, the name of Chrij? was great among the 

Gentiles from the rifing of the fun even unto the going down of the 
ame. 

ae 62. A Calm Inquiry into rational and fanatical Diffention. 

- With a Word to the Methoditts, on the Name, Origin, &c. of their 
Profefion. Svo. 1s. Bew. 

It feems to have been the principal intention of this writer, who 
profefles himfelf a rational Diffenter, to free himfe!f and his brethren 
from the difgrace of being allied to that numerous tribe of fana- 
tics, who have appeared ander the banners of Whitefield and Welley. 
He expatiates, with no great degree of caimnefs indeed, buat with 
much appearance of reafon, on the iaconfittency of their principles 
and practices, with that liberal and independent fpirit which ought 
todiltinguifh diffenters. It were to be wifhed that the Author had 
extended his idea farther, and drawn a line of feparation between ra- 
tional diffenters, and fanatics and enthufia!ts of all denominations. 
Art, 63. Conjectures upon the Mortality of the Soul. By a Free 

thinker. 8vo. is. Wilkie. 

The doétrine of the immortality of the foul, is here—not attacked, 
as the title feems to iatimate—but defended. Tlie defence, howeve-, 
is of too fuperficial a nature to entitle the Author to much conii- 
deration from the judicious and ferious friends of true religion, who 
will certainly think fo important a fubjeCt celerves a manly and phi- 
lofophical difcuffion. , 

Art.64. Every Man his own Chaplain; or Family-worfhip re- 
gulated and enforced. With Directions for Reading, Singing and 
Prayer, fuited to Chriitians of ail Denominations, and neceffary 
for all Families. By the Author of +4 alting Anujemenis for Cheers 
ful Christians, &ce izmo. gd, Buckland, &c. 

Suficiently plain, and fufficiently orthodox, to fuit the tafe of 
thofe tor whom they appear to have been defigned. Thofe who wiih 
fcr any other qualities in their forms of devouion than plainnefs and 
ctthodoxy, will not be fatisfied with the he!ps offered them by the 
Author of Watking Amufements, kc. See Kev. vol. lil, p. 359. 
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Art. 65. The political and relizjous Conduét of the Diffenters vin. 
dicated. In Anfwer to a Letter addrefied to the whole Body of 
Protettant Diffenters. By the Author of a Letter to the Bithop of 
Landaff. 8vo. 1s. 65d. Dilly. 1777. 
It appeared doubtful to us whether the letter which occafioned this 

publication required an anfwer*; it certainly did not deferve one 

unlefs it be one in fuch a ftrain as is here offered. There isa ne. 
ceflary imperfection which cleaves to humanity. All bodies of men 
have their defects as well as individuals, and it is not difticule, gene. 
rally, to point them out. But the letter-writer’s charges were plainty 
the effect of chagrin, prejudice, aud paflion: and his cenfures cop- 
fequently parcial, and unjuttifiable. This Author fuppofes him to 
have been formerly at leaft one of the number of diffenters anda 
minifter among them. Ridicule and fatire are here chiefly employ. 
ed; and fometimes the writer feems to glance at circum{ances which 
may be well known to the fuppofed letter-writer, though not to the 
generality of readers. But while this pamphlet is written with fome 
farcaftic hamour, reafon and argument are by no means negleéted. 

«I with, my good Sir,’ fays the Author, ‘I had had the pleafure of 

your acquaintance; [ think I could have finifhed the matter in very 

few words; I would have afked you, with a!l meeknefs and humility, 


rainate abufe? Thoufands whom you never knew, nor may ever have 
the honour of knowing, fuffer under the lath. Did you think the 
diffenters were not ufed unkindly enough before, that you mutt add 
| your mite to the ungracious doings? If in the paths of private of 
ublic virtue, they experienced a rigorous dealing from their rulers, 
: did it follow in confequence, that you muft join the gang? But ic 
7 | is your motto, ** Let che itricken deer g0 weep,” and it is the motto 
: | | of every coward.’ 
» This pamphlet appears to have been written by Mr. B. Thomas, 
* -<of Malmfbury. 

Art. 66. 4 Critical Effay on Feremiah, xxxiii. 16. latter Part. 
Wherein the Mifinterpretations of that facred original Text are 
confuted; its true one given and defended. Intended as a Speci- 
men of acritice! Differtation on many difficult Texts in the Old 
Teftament. By Manoah Sibly, Teacher of Greek, Hebrew, &c. 

1zmo. 3d. Keith. 1777. 

t| One might fuppofe Mr. Manoah Sibly to be a Jewifh Rabbi, from 
F » - the Hebrew with which he has decorated his title page; but which 
we have thought it unneceflary to copy. He fpeaks with much 
confidence of the vowel and accentual characters, which he fays ‘ are 
tactical, grammatical], rhetorical, and logical, and in fhort appear to 
be worthy the wifdom of God, and no mere human invention.’ The 
text he criticizes is thus rendered in the common Englith bible; 
And this is the name wherewith fhe fhall be called, the Lord our rights 
oujne/i. We produces ten different verfions (including the above) of 
the paflage, and fhews them to be all objectionable. ‘The tranflation 
which he offers and endeavours critically to fupport, 1s as follows 3 
‘ And this is what he feall preach (call, cry aloud, proclaim) unto ber, 
Jehovah is our righteoufne/s’ The {cope of the hemeftic therefore, 
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* See Review for October laft, p. 325. 
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how you could addrefs a community of Chriftians with fuch indiferi- - 
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cording to him, isto fet forth Our righteou/ne/s, that Jehovah is our 
f gens) that as fuch he fhould oe preached, and that, unto, 


ur, i.e. to Jadah and Jerufalem.’ Hr. 
Be SERMON S&S. 

1) preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, on Opening the 

i New County Infirmary, before the Governors, and publithed at 

. their Requett. By James, Lord Bifhop of St. David’s, and Dean 

, of Lincoln Cathedral. 4to. 4s. Crowder, &c. 

This is an ingenious, fenfible, well-compofed difcourfe, in which 

| ae daties of the poor, and the obligations of the rich to mercy and 

ood works, are reprefented with judgment and energy. The well- 

: icigned charity appears to be in danger of fuffering, in confequence 
ffome diflenfions among thofe towhom it looks up for fupport. 
The right reverend Preacher, in a very proper manner, glances at 
sis, though he utterly waves entering isto the caufe, and earneilly 
recommends that every litle difpute fhould be forgotten, and all unite 
¢ ja diligent labour to fupport the laudable intiitution. We hope 
iis well timed and forcible perfuafions have been followed by fuit 


, ible effects. Hr . 
| , Preached at the opening of the New Chapel in Effex-ftreet, 





March 29, 1778. By Theophilus Lindfey, M. A, ovo. 6d. 


; Johnfon. 
4 The text of this difcourfe is John iv. 23, 24. The hour cometh, and 
yj wis when the true worfbippers fhall worfhip in Spirit and in truth, 


ke. The Preacher does not neglect the opportunity which the text 
‘t| my be fuppofed to prefent, of defending fome of his peculiar tenets, 
9 f wtwithout catting cenfures on others. His fermon 1s plain, fimple, 
ind ferieus ; and the following paflage may be given as a {pecimen: 
, |'@The liberty of worfhipping God according to the dictates of 
wnfcience, has been reftri¢éted, for many ages, in every Chriftian 
7 tuntry, and is even at this day fully and fecurely enjoyed in none. 
e | Weare thankful however to his over ruling providence for the pre- 
ent portunity, which, under him, is conceded to us by the fpirie 
q jms times. We cannot but with to fee it improved into an 
~ | *knowledged right, perfuaded that it would be productive of great 
toodtoman. It isa right towhich all men have the ttricte% claim, 
m | much as to breathe the air, or enjoy the warmth of the fun. It is 
hf at no human laws can abridge or prefcribe to; what no man can 
lr | Mtazte, or give up and transfer to another. And it is not only the 
‘¢ 4 .¥, the Mahommedan, the worthippers of the trae God; but the 
o © tathen idolater, who bows to his grim idol, muft be allowed, 
ve | Wally with the Chriftian, to follow the dictate of his own mind in 
tit religious worfhip, till he is better informed.’ 
7 We have only farther to obferve, that the prayers which were ufed 
of iefore and after the fermon, are publifhed with tt. Hy 
n pL The Subfiance of a Sermon preached at bis Moejefty's Chapel at - 
3 Whitehall, Feb. 27, 1778, being the Day appoinied tor a General 
r, | Fat. By John Hey, B. A. Fellow of Sidney Suficx College, 
ey Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. Beecroft, &c. 
” Religion and politics well connected by clofe reafonings. The 
facher is fuperior to the violence of party. 
v4 CO R- 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


kK, deem an apology neceflary to the Author of the Treatife ox 
Ges’s, for having hitherto, by mere accident, Omitted 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter with which he favoured 
us fome time ago, containing obfervations on fome parts of oy; 
Article relating to that performance, in our Review for February 
Jatt, page 121; where he thinks we have, rather inadvertently 
charged him with éanovation in this fubftitution of the term, Gas “a 
Air, and with ncon/i?ency in the uie of it. Though we have given 
full attention to what he alleges in behalf of the nomenclature 
adopted by him, we cannot with propriety difcufs that fubject afreth, 
after having, in that very Article, thought it neceffary to apologize 
for the little we faid relating to it. The Public, after all—Quem 
penes arbitrium eff, Sce.—will, in due time, determine whether Gas, 
or whether 4ir, is hereafter to be employed as the Generic term, to 
defign the elafic fluids, as diflinguifhed from mere Vapours. In their 
cetermination, as foon as we know it, we fhall undoubtedly ac. 
quiefce ; on the very famé psinciple that has induced u§ to employ 
and defend the latter term;—the conftant ufage of our predeceffors 
and cotemporaries. 

We fhall only add that, in the fir page of his letter to us, the 
Author has rather mifapprehended our meaning. At page 12s, af- 
ter tranferibing the account of his experiment made with o7rrriolic 
acid and minium, we only modeftiy expreffed certain fufpicions and 
doubts, with the fole view of inciting the Author or oar other 
Readers to further experiments. —Such have fince been made on this 
very fubjeét; and we apprehend that the Author, by this time, is 
not unacquainted with the fingular refult of them. BR 

eet ® 





444+ The Matter of Truro fchool difclaims all knowledge of the 
publication of a poem, called, the Fate of Liewellyn, by one of his 
young gentlemen; he is, therefore, not chargeable with any indif- 

cretion *, or want of judgment, in that particular, L 
6 





ERRATA in the Review for May. 

P. 340, par. 6, 1. penult, for objes defcribed, r. obje&s are dt- 
Scribed. 

— 341, par. 2, 1. ult. for pay in advance, with fulfilling, Se. t. 
deferted without, Se. 

— 374, 1.4, for that, r. which. 

— 376, par. 4, l.g, for thence follows, r. thence it follows. 

— 384. inthe title of Art. VI. for de Hongrie, r. d’ Hongrit. 

— ib. Inthe title of Art. VII. for Succes, r. Succés. 

— 386, title of Art, XII. for de E/panna, ry. ad’ Efpanna. 

— ib. Title of Art. XiII. for Gefchicht, r. Gefchichte. 

— 387, for Bucherkunde, r. Bicherkunde. oe %, 

— 399, Art. 50, for you have the advantage of the pye, Gt. th 
you have the cyder and the pye into ihe bargain. 


! 
a, 





a Vid. Review, February, ~ 1615 Art. 31. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 


UNITED PROVINCES, 


ArT. I. 
HE very learned, lively, and ingenious Mr. Hennerr, 
profeffor of philofophy and mathematics in the univerfity 
of Utrecht, whofe Latin works are or furely ought to be well 
known in the mathematical world, has lately publifhed in 
French, a fmall work entitled Differtations Phy/fiques et Mathe- 
matiques; i. €. Differtations relative to Natural Pbhilofophy and 


ins that compofe this infructive volume are—tft, The ellip- 
tical Motion of Comets. —2. The true Anomaly of Planets. —3. The 
Occultation of the Stars by the Moon, and, more efpectally, that of 
Saturn, which happened the 8th of February 1775.—4. Tie Mo- 
tion that a Body affumes when it has arrived at the Center of At- 
traftion—and a Review of Attraction confidered as an univerfal 
Principle. 5. The Figure of the Earth relative to the Maon’s Pa- 
rallax and to Navigation. ‘Thefe fubjects are treated with the 
true fpirit of a philofopher, and in a manner that does honour 
to the extenfive knowledge and fagacity of Profeflor HEnNERT, 
who is an ornament to the univerfity of Utrecht, and one of the 
firft-rate mathematicians of the prefent age. 

ll. Bibliotheca Critica: i.e. The Critical Library, Part I. 
fo, Amfterdam. 1777. This undertaking is intended to revive 
the tafte for ancient literature, which feems to be on the decline 
in many countries, and it deferves particular notice. It is faid 
to be carried on by a fele& fociety of learned men, moft of them 
(if not all) profefiors, who, without confining themfelves to any 
ated periods of publication, propofe giving from time to time 
(as occafion and matter are furnifhed) accounts of fuch new 
productions, as rclate to Oriental, Grecian, or Roman erudi- 
tion, If we may judge of their tafte, learning, and critical 
aumen by this firit fpecimen of their labours, they may, without 
prelumption, claim a place among the firft-rate critics of our 
time. ‘Their Latin ftyle is pure andelegant, and their judgment 
ems. both juft and impartial upon the whole. We fay upon 
the whole—for if they praife with warmth, and, indeed, juftly, 
they fometimes cenfure with a degree of afperity, that, in our 
opinion, affe&ts more or Iefs their candour and generofity, as ap- 
pears in their account of the very learned and worthy Mr, 
Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient Mytholigy. The publications re- 
viewed in this firft part of the Bibliotheca Critica are; 1. Ciecronis 
Operg qniggiex Edit. Ff. A. ERNESTI.—2. Platonis Philebus et Syme 
Pyium ¢ Recenfione J. F. Fiscnert—3. 4 New Syfem or Ana- 
Ly ts 
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wfis of Mythology, by J. BRYANtT.—4. Vetus Teffamentum ey 
Editione Kennicot1 —5. Differtatio de Vita et Scriptis Longinj 
Prafide D. Runkenis.—The fecond part is publifhed; but we 
have not yet had time to perufe it. 


Ul. G. G. Schillingii De Lepra Commentationes, &c. i.e. Cone 


fiderations on the Leprofy, by G. ScHILLINGIUS, revifed by J. D, 


Haun. 8vo. 1778. Both the Author and Revifer of this 
work are well known in the republic of letters. Profeffor 
Hauw, who mutt not be confounded with the late laborious 
; ‘ ) 
but heavy phyfician of Vienna, who had a name fomething like 
this, is one of the moft efteemed profeflors in the chemical! and 
medical fciences, that at prefent maintain the univerfity of 
Leyden, 
* YV. Lex Hoiminum Communis fecundum Mentem Hugonis Grotii 
propofita et dijudicata: i.e. The univerfal Law of Nature or of 
Mankind, as it is reprefented by Grotius, examined by HEn- 
ry Lewis WicHers. Groningen. 8vo. 1777.—This is 
a very judicious examination of the principles of Grotius, and 
in many refpects, the piece is worthy the attention of thofe 
who have a tafte for natural juri/prudence, the important fcience 
of man, in ‘his moral conftitution, relations, and deftination, 
: GERMANY. , 
: V. GescuictEe Guffav. Adolphs, Sc. 1.€. The Hiftery o 
Guftavus Adol:hus King of Sweden, drawn from the MSS. of M, 
ARKENHOLTZ, and the beft Hiftorians. 2 vols. 8vo. Brefs 


Jaw. 1777. ‘This is rather an old work, corrected and revifed, - 


purged trom errors, and difengaged from fabulous and trivial 
relations, than a new hiftory.—In the year 1764 an author, 
named Jdauvillon, publifhed, in French, the Hiftory of Gufta- 
vus Adolphus; it is this work, altered and improved in various 
re{pects, that is here prefented to the public, and, indeed, by 
the corrections and additions, and by the change introduced ins 
to the order of the narrations, it may juftly pafs for a new and 
excellent work. The accefs which the Author has had to the 
papers of Mr, Arkenholf# is fufiicient to procure an high degree 
of credit and regard to his work. This worthy man, though 
not diftinguifhed by his merit as a writer, yet had all the merit 
that-is neceflary to conftitute an excellent guide: he knew per- 
fectly the hiftory of Sweden: —he was laborious in his refearches 
after anecdotes and MSS. no circumftance that could yield: in 
formation efcaped his attention. Befidés, our Author has cone 
fulted the beft Swedifh hiftorians, the regifters of the fenates 
the archieves: of the’kingdom, fo that nothing has been wanting 
to render this hiitory of Guftavus fuperior to any account wé 
have yet had of that great monarch, M 

° ee 6 
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